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.S. Trade With the Other 
merican Republics in 1947 


Both Exports and Imports Hit Marks Never Before Reached 


HE TRADE of the United States with 

the other American Republics rose to 
an unprecedentedly large total in 1947. 
Exports advanced to $3,857,000,000, a 
value 306 percent higher than the yearly 
average for the war years 1941-45 and 
84 percent greater than the high value in 
1946. Imports, valued at $2,150,000,000, 
increased 65 percent over the wartime 
1941-45 average and 22 percent over the 
trade in the immediately preceding year. 
The greater expansion in exports than 
in imports, outstanding feature in 1947, 
had also marked the trade of the preced- 
ing year, Whereas a larger growth in im- 
ports than in exports prevailed during 
the war period. 

While price contributed to the 
high value of trade in 1947, the volume 
of exports to the other American Repub- 
lics rose to the largest total in the history 
of trade between the two areas. Indexes 
of volume ' which eliminate the influence 
of fluctuations in price indicate that the 
export trade was more than four times 
as large as in 1938, nearly three times as 
great as the average volume in 1941-45, 
and 55 percent above 1946 shipments. 
The volume of imports was slightly small- 
er than the total in 1946, about 11 per- 
cent smaller than the record volume in 
1944, but 86 percent larger than in 1938. 

Exports to the other American Repub- 
lics rose sharply in the two final months 
of 1946 and continued on a high level 
through the early months of 1947. Reach- 
ing a peak in May 1947, they leveled off 
during the remainder of the year. Ship- 
ments to a number of countries, particu- 
larly Brazil, Ecuador, Uruguay, Mexico, 
and Colombia, declined considerably in 
the second half of the year. These de- 
creases were largely counterbalanced by 
increases in shipments to Argentina, 
Cuba, and Panama, and the trade in the 
final month of the year remained 13 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1946. 

Although the Latin American countries 
had gradually resumed their trade with 
prewar European markets, the mutual 
interdependence of these countries and 
the United States, well demonstrated in 
the war period, continued to mark the 


rises 





‘Estimates based on indexes of total U. S 
exports and imports 
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trade relations in 1947. The other Amer- 
ican Republics purchased 27 percent of 
total United States exports, a record pro- 
portion, and they furnished almost 38 
percent of U. S. merchandise imports, a 
larger share than any other trade area. 
In the total Latin American trade, it is 
estimated that 40 percent of total exports 
from that region came to the United 
States and 66 percent of total imports 
were U. S. products. 


Balance of Trade 


Traditionally, with only few excep- 
tions, United States imports from the 
American Republics have exceeded ex- 
ports to that area (see chart on p. 4). 
However, owing to a large deferred de- 
mand for manufactured articles in these 
countries and the increased availability 
of such goods in the United States, ship- 
ments to the Latin American countries 


TABLE 1. 


by the United States exceeded imports 
by $340,000,000 in 1946 and $1,708,000,000 
in 1947. These totals compare with an 
excess Of imports over exports of $1,770,- 
000,000 in the 5-year period from 1941 to 
1945. 

As indicated by the data in table 3, an 
unusually large proportion of the import 
demand of the other American Republics 
was supplied by the United States in 
1947, whereas in the prewar period these 
countries received a larger share of their 
imports from European sources than 
from the United States. The supplying 
by the United States, in so short a period 
of time, of a large part of the accumu- 
lated demands of these countries for 
many items not available during the war 
created some financial problems in 1947. 
Moreover, the maintenance by the 
American countries of an excess of ex- 
ports over imports in their trade with 
European markets, where accounts were 


Total Value of United States Merchandise Trade With Latin America, 1901 47 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 


Latin America, including European 
colonies and Canal Zone 


Yearly average, vear, and period Percent 
Exports, of total 
including | United 
reexports states 

exports 

Yearly 

1901S 152, 486 10.3 
1006-10 244, 241 13.5 
IVL1-15 316, 027 12.5 
1416-20 YOY, SUD 13.4 
1921-25 741, 693 16.9 
1926-30 851,035 17.8 
1931-35 303, 509 15.0 
1436-40 608, 578 18.9 
1941-45 1, O76, 501 10.7 
1936-38 544, 380 Is. 4 
1929 972, S00 18.6 
1932 215, 805 13.4 
1936 425, 582 17.5 
1937 639, 422 19. 1 
1038 564, 136 18.2 
1U39 633, 153 19.9 
1940 776, $24 19.3 
1941 1, 035, 055 1.1 
1942 S48, SOS 10.5 
1943 960, 196 7.4 
44 1, 166, 960 8.9 
1045 1,371, 428 14.0 
1946 2, 220, 821 22.8 
1047 4, 067, 763 28. 1 
Half vearly 

1U4t 

January-June 989, S10 20.8 

July-December 1, 231, O11 24.8 
1947 

January~June 2, 074, 640 97.5 

July-December 1, 993, 123 28.8 


Twenty Latin American Republics 


Percent Percent | Percent 
’ of total | Exports, | of total ’ of total 
( ‘ ne hy Gener: : 
a United | including | United nee United 
" States | reexports | States — States 
imports exports imports 
262, 246 25.9 134, 506 9.1 245, 450 24.3 
344, 871 25.0 224, 835 12.4 329, 795 23.9 
195, 400 28, 4 293, 338 11.6 477, 699 27.4 
235, 926 35. 2 858, 629 12.6 | 1,209,114 34.4 
935, 569 27.1 704, 234 16.0 922, 199 26.7 
1, 006, 245 24.9 SO1, 949 16.8 928, 208 23.0 
$21,418 24.6 274, 883 13.6 389, 865 22.8 
583, 841 23.5 552, 733 17.2 553, 168 22.3 
1, 383, 514 39.5 950, 265 9.4 | 1,304, 164 37.2 
173, 043 23.0 484, 609 16.3 542, 389 21.8 
1, 106, 917 25. 1 911, 749 17.4 | 1,014, 127 23. 1 
358, O11 27.1 194, 486 12.1 323, 190 24.4 
128, 722 21.8 395, 045 16.1 501, 610 20.7 
700, O71 22.9 578, 203 17.3 672, 611 21.8 
$85, 335 24.8 $80, SSO 15.5 52, 947 23. 1 
548, 641 23.7 5AR, 964 17.3 517, 556 22.3 
651, 472 24.8 682, 664 17.0 619, 412 23. 6 
1, O85, 575 32. 5 901, 957 17.5 | 1,007,990 30. 1 
1, 019, 624 37.1 717, 882 8.9 Q77, 464 35.6 
1, 418, 108 42.1 813, 263 6.3 | 1,318, 484 39. 1 
1, 680, 434 42.9 1, 055, 295 7.4 1, 593, 662 40.6 
1, 713, 831 41.4 | 1, 262, 928 12.9 | 1,623, 218 39. 2 
1, 826, 270 37.0 | 2,099, 935 21.6 | 1,759, 755 35. 7 
2, 251, 771 39.3 | 3,857,024 26.6 | 2,149, 504 37.5 
S86, 541 38.9 931, 045 19.5 855, 350 37.6 
939, 730 35.7 1, 168, 889 23.5 904, 404 34.4 
1, 138, 246 30.8 1, 956, 239 25.9 | 1, 086, O82 38.0 
1, 113, 525 38.8 | 1,900, 785 27.4 | 1,063, 422 37.1 
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nished 66 percent of their total imports of | 





sated | in 1947. 194 
Argentina, among the Latin-American | don 
200} countries, made notably large purchases = 


in the United States in 1947; more than | °*? 
| 40 percent of that country’s total im. 
ports comprised United States merchan. t 











nt eee Ce Lit y L | Bante | dise, as compared with 17 percent in the Re 
ISH-I9IS = 1916-1920 1921-1925 1926-1930 1931-1935 1936-1940 1941-1945 1946-1950 prewar period and a low wartime ratio 194 
“INCLUDES AMERICAN REPUBLICS, CANAL ZONE, AND EUROPEAN COLONIE or of 14 percent in 1945. Brazil, Mexico firs 
and Cuba also maintained in 1947 the ve 
wartime high proportions of United an 
not readily convertible into United States rose to only two or three times the pre- States goods in their total import trade 
dollars, intensified financial difficulties war levels. Exports to the United States (table 3) TA 
for them. As a result of these develop- 
ments many of the Latin American coun- rABLE 3.—United States Share in the Trade of Latin American Republics’ (Statistics of 
tries tightened existing exchange and the Latin American Republics ) 
import controls in an attempt to prevent Value in millions and tenths of millions of U: 
any further disequilibrium in their ac- 
counts with the United States. Luxuries [Import m the United Stat 
and nonessentials bear the brunt of such 
controls. The reduction in U. S. exports Counts Value Percent of tota 
to some countries in the latter half of the : 
. 19358 104 1947 193s 4 42 M3 14 4 Me 1047 \ 
year undoubtedly was a reflection of _ ' 
these developments. rotal, 20 I “7 ee Pee ' ' ; : 
: Mexico 3 Mit $54.1 401.6 | 57.7 | 84 87.0 KS 84.9 | 82.4 | 83.6 as 
TasBie 2.—Balance of United States Trade Cuba 75. 2 236. 1 193.6 | 70.9 | 87.5 | 83.9 “5 | 80.9 | 78.7 | 76.8 | 683 
in Merchandise, Gold, and Silver With ee ~ 7 130.7 n.a. | 54.1 | 80.2) 74.8 t fi6.4 | 66.9 2\1 
the 20 American Republics as mys aon A 5B5 5 | 24 : are Be ; ar 3 | sei | oe tte | 
= ; Chile * m4 70.1 5.0 | 27.8 hh. 4 { 12 12.2 j 2 ‘ H 
{In millions of dollars. Excess of exports (+-) or Colombia 14.4 156. ¢ 19.9 7 7 6). ¢ 64.6 | ¢ 68.1) 7 
imports (—)} Peru * %. 0) Hu 10 12 #2 ; H.4 ) 4 s fi2 
- Uruguay § 7.2 H6.7 61.1 TH; 0.8 1 F 95.9 6.0 | 41.5 9g | 14 
a Merchan- Osta e . Venezuela § 19 7.1 n. a 6.4 | 76.8 | 7 66.7 83.7 | 80.7 |1°75.6/] na 
Year Aine ilver Gold 
js Exp t { i 
1938 +27.6 48.3 101.7 
1941 106. 0 34.5 78.7 
1942 — 259.6 | 33. 2 79.7 Vain Per _ 
1943 505. 0 20.7 10.2 . 
1944 — 539.3 | 13.6 +218.3 
1945 360.3 20. 5 +-26.7 I 2) Reput 61.2 ww. 0 2 200.0 n ¢ - 1 ¢ 6 a9 10 {] ) 
1946 +339. 8 43.5 +130.8 - 
1947 +1, 707.5 11.6 339. 1 Mexico 2 132.0 981. 4 216 67.4 | 91 we 94.41 83.8171 
ee Cuba 108.4 {20.7 256.9 ; PT 4 R90 78.9 | 67.4 14 
Central America 7.2 WO. Ss I i 62.4 su 87 s s2 s7 78. 1 4 
Argentina 85.3 176.2 100. ¢ 8.6 | 37.1 | 28 22.8 22 22.4 | 15.( } , 
ae “J ° . Brazil * 101. 6 108.9 308. 7 { 5.9 | 45.6 4). ¢ 53.1 | 49.4) 41.7 if | 
United States in the Latin- Chile * 22 | 83.9 36 15.7 | 64.1 | 69.3) 67.7 0 6.6 | 8414 
a Colombia 412.6 164.8 n. a 52.7 | 69.1 | 90 S4.7 78.9 | 78.2 | 82.0 
American Trade Peru § 20. 6 <4 21.0| 268 | 4331401 | 42 65 | 340 | 25.3 699 
Uruguay 2.4 45.5 27.1 $0 5LO |} 48.3 4.0 47.5 45.7 | 29.8 2 
. . . . Venezuel ion 6 62. ] n 20.5 ) 24 ( | ” 1.9 n.a 
The Latin-American countries sent in — , 
1947, as in the war years, a larger portion Re sniahe seicmeane a er ere \ 
ita are for calendar years for all countries except siti, which are for the fiscal year ended Sept, 30, and Honduras 
of their exports to the United States W hich are om fiscal year ended June 30 
: tional currencies converted to United States dollars at annual average exchange rate 
than before the war. Although many Includes non monetary gold wad olives 
of these countries, particularly Argen- : = “ vast. based on data shown for individual countr 
tina and Brazil, increased their ship- January June 
s ae P inuary-Septem ber 
ments considerably to the United King- s Includes gold and silver 
> Jani ctohe 
dom and other prewar European mar- pene 2 uM cm 
kets, total shipments from the area to Country of de stin iti oe large st ipme nts of petroleum not specified, and percentage probably understates ship 4 
2 ments to United States for ese period 
countries other than the United States n.a.: Not available 
‘ Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Latin-American Republics in 
United States Trade 


The United States sent to the Latin- 
American Republics, as an area, an in- 
creased proportion of its total exports in 
poth 1946 and 1947. Exports to these 
American countries rose to 27 percent 
of total United States exports in 1947, 
a far larger proportion than the 16 per- 
cent sent in 1936-38 and the 22 percent 
shipped to these countries in 1946. 

The American Republics had taken a 


larger Share of United States cash-pur- 
chase trade during the war years—as 
much as 30 percent in 1943. They re- 


ceived, however, only 9, 6, and 7 percent 
of total exports during 1942, 1943, and 
1944, respectively, owing to the great pre- 
dominance of lend-lease supplies, des- 
tined for the combat areas, in the total 
export trade of the United States during 
those years 

United States exports to the American 
Republics advanced to $2,100,000,000 in 
1946 and further spiraled upward in the 
first 6 months of 1947 reach almost 
an equally large total for the half year 


to 


Although the trade leveled off in the 
TABLE 4 Verchandise Trade of the 1 nited 
KEE 

| {80). 5S 

Mexic f 
entrai A y 
( ta | 444 

( nT) 

H 02 

Pana kk lf 
Els a 
Don hk Hurt 
Hait 42 
South Al “) 
Arg gH, TU 

B } 

Br 61, OF 

( 24. 6) 

( 4(). SF 
Eceua t11 
Par 1a 44 
Peru 16, 8Y2 

I j OM) 

\ 2 278 

t ERA IM 

| } 452. 04 

Mex 14, O30 
Cut 105. 691 
( ral Ar r vw) SO 
Costa Rica 4,102 
Guatemala ¥, 529 
Hondura 602 
Nicaragua 2, 478 
Panama, Republic o 3, 352 

t| Salvador 5, 672 
Dominican Reput 5, 745 
Haiti 2, 067 
South Amer " 258, O80 
Argentina 4). 709 
Bolivia ROHS 
Brazil 97, 933 
Chile 28, 268 
Colombia 19, 308 
Ecuador 2. 5S4 
Paraguay 1, 336 
Peru 12.813 
Uruguay 4, 751 
Venezuela 1). 032 


Minus sign denotes decrease 
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LEADING EXPORTS TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
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second half of the year, the year’s total 
of $3,857,000,000 was 84 percent larger 
than in the preceding year. 

The expansion was marked in ship- 
ments of passenger cars, electrical ap- 
pliances, rubber tires, and other com- 
munication and transportation equip- 
ment, which had reappeared in the trade 
during 1946, and the trade continued to 
include large exports of heavy steel, 
chemical products, textiles, and food- 
stuffs which had formed major com- 
ponents during the war years. 

The share of total United States im- 
ports contributed by the Latin American 
countries rose to 38 percent in 1947 from 
36 percent in 1946 and the prewar 1936- 
38 ratio of 22 percent. This 1947 per- 
centage did not exceed, however, the 
peak 41 percent received from this area 
in 1944 when Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries were so exclusively the source of 
supply of United States imports.  Al- 
though we are gradually resuming our 
trade with the Far East, a source of sup- 
ply of many basic commodities, the 
American Republics continued to furnish 
in 1947 a larger amount of United States 
imports than the Far East shipped to us. 


Value, Percent Increase and Percentage 


Percent increase 


Percent distribution 





1947 over 

6 947 1938 1946 1938 1946 1947 
j s 024 (2. ¢ s. 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
62 14 +-QGI1S8 +94 3 13.0 24.0 16.3 
141. 420 544 -ROS 15.9 13.0 12.8 
323 SOS +RID Fi +.137.0 7 2 6.5 8.4 
O4 1 5A.Y 1.1 1.1 ) 
41,577 U6. O 79.9 1.4 1.1 lL. 1 
29, 91 7 4 60.3 13 ) g 
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Trade by Countries: Exports 


Exports to each of the 20 American 
Republics rose to an unusually high value 
in 1947, although they showed percent- 
ages of increase that varied widely. As 
compared with 1946, the gains in 1947 
ranged from 24 to 270 percent and as 
compared with 1938 from 375 to more 
than 1,500 percent. 


Argentina 


After dropping to low levels in the war 
years and recording only a moderate ad- 
vance in 1946, shipments to Argentina 
showed the extraordinarily large gain of 
254 percent to a total of $683,000,000 in 
1947. This brought the trade 687 per- 
cent above the prewar 1938 level—prac- 
tically as large an increase as in the trade 
with the other American countries, which 
showed expansion throughout the war 
period. Argentina received almost 18 
percent of U. S. exports to the area in 
1947 and resumed its prewar position as 
the leading market among the American 
Republics. The .trade expanded con- 
siderably during the year; the last-6- 
months total was 18 percent greater than 
trade in the first half of the year. 


Brazil 


Exports to Brazil, as usual the sec- 
ond leading market in the area, were 
valued at $644,000,000 in 1947, an in- 
crease of 81 percent over 1946. Although 
the trade advanced to high levels 
through May 1947, it showed reduction in 
the latter half of the year. Shipments 
during July-December 1947 were about 
18 percent below the peak postwar value 
of the first 6 months of the year. 
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Vexico 

Mexico increased its purchases of 
United States goods in 1947 by only 24 
percent over the preceding year to a total 
of $627,000,000 and, consequently, 
dropped to third place among the Latin 
American markets in 1947. Mexico also 
curtailed purchases of merchandise from 
the United States in the last half of the 
year after the trade rose to an unusually 
high level in the earlier months. 


Other Countries 


Cuba and Venezuela ranked fourth and 
fifth, respectively, among the other 
American markets in 1947. U.S. exports 
to Cuba were valued at $492,000,000, a 
gain of 545 and 81 percent over 1938 and 
1946, respectively. Exports to Venezuela 
were up to $427,000,000 in 1947 from the 
lower values of $52,000,000 in 1938 and 
$212,000,000 in 1946. 


COFFEE IMPORTS FROM 
BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA 
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The remaining 15 Republics al] Te. 
ceived greater values of United States 
merchandise during 1947. Increases 
ranged from 375 to about 1,500 Percent 
compared with 1938 and from 30 to 270 
percent over values of the preceding 
year. 


Imports, by Countries 


Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, ang 
Venezuela were the principal Latip 
American sources of United States im- 
ports, in the order named. Imports from 
these five countries increased in 1947 
compared with 1946 by percentages that 
ranged from 6 percent for Mexico to 58 
percent for Cuba. 
contributed almost 74 percent 
United States imports from the 20 Latin 
American Republics in 1947. 

Among other countries, imports from 
11, including the Central American coun. 
tries, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
Ecuador, Chile, and Peru were larger 
in 1947 than in the preceding year. Im- 
ports from Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay declined in 1947 from the 
high values recorded in immediately pre- 
ceding years. 


Commodity Exports 


The export trade with the American 
Republics in 1947 included, as_ usual, 
mainly manufactured commodities, 
Automobiles, including parts and acces- 
Showed an extraordinarily large 
expansion and again ranked as the lead- 
ing commodity group of exports, 
the case before the war. Shipments in- 
creased rapidly with the expanding of 
United States postwar production of pas- 
senger cars and motor trucks and 
amounted to $497,000,000 for the year, 
more than double the 1946 value of $212,- 
000,000. The fact that the large prewar 
European markets, faced with dollar 
shortages, restricted their purchases of 
automobiles, made available a_ larger 
proportion to other countries. More than 
45 percent of total United States auto- 
mobile exports in 1947 was purchased by 
the American Republics, whereas those 
countries took 25 percent before the war, 
Exports of automobiles attained the 
highest volume in the first 6 months of 
1947 and showed a decline of almost 10 
percent in the half of the year 
(table 5.). 

Shipments of automobiles to Argen- 
tina made an outstanding advance from 
$26,000,000 in 1946 to $143,000,000 in 
1947, and that country again ranked 
as the leading Latin American market 
for automobiles, as before the war. 


sories, 


as Was 


second 


Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela made 
the next largest purchases of automo- 
biles in 1947, in the order named. How- 


ever, these markets curtailed their im- 
ports during the final months of 1947 in 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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United States and Chilean 
Tariff Coneessions at Geneva 


Reciprocal Agreement Lowers or Stabilizes Tariff Curbs 


N THE GENERAL AGREEMENT on 

Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva on 
October 30, 1947, by 23 countries repre- 
senting 16 customs areas, the United 
States and Chile granted tariff conces- 
sions on products of major interest to 
each other, and on numerous products 
of secondary interest. 


Extent of Chile’s Concessions 


Chile made concessions on products of 
major interest to the United States cov- 
ered by 99 tariff items. On 34 tariff items 
duties were reduced; on 65 items, most 
of which were dutiable at moderate rates, 
the existing rate was bound against in- 
crease; and on 2 parts of items, matrices 
for phonograph disks and ambulances, 
the import duty was removed entirely. 

These concessions on important United 
States export products represented more 
than one-half of Chile’s total imports 
from the United States in 1939. 


Of Primary Interest to U.S. 


As a result of the agreement the Chil- 
ean duty on sheets and blades for hand- 
saws (including hacksaw blades) and on 
trucks and busses was reduced by more 
than 90 percent (the reduced duty on saw 
blades is the same as now applies under 
the provisional unilateral commercial 
agreement of July 30, 1945, between the 
United States and Chile, in which Chile 
unilaterally reduced its duties on 84 tariff 
items imported from the United States ~°). 

Reductions of 83 percent of -the duty 
were made automobile and 
lamps. The duty on motorized cars for 
transporting and piling merchandise in 
warehouses, trailers, automobile chassis, 


on horns 


and axles was reduced by approximately 
75 percent. Machine saws, tractors, and 
automotive spare parts were reduced by 
about 65 percent ‘the reduced duty on 
machine saws is the same as now applies 
under the provisional commercial agree- 
—— ee 

‘This analysis is limited to tariff conces- 
sions, since the general provisions of the 
Geneva Agreement were discussed in a spe- 
Cial article in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 29, 1947 

*For a detailed announcement of the pro- 
visional agreement of July 30, 1945, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1945. 


see 


18, 


April 17, 1948 


By A. J. Porrter, American Republics Branch, Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


ment of July 30, 1945, between the United 
States and Chile’*). 

Chile agreed to reduce its rates of im- 
port duty by one-half on metallurgical 
coke; cotton or linen canvas and duck 
weighing 300 grams or more per square 
meter; mixtures of chemical products for 
manufacturing pharmaceutical products, 
including medicinal solutions, in contain- 
ers of more than 5 net kilograms; solid 
paraffin, paste for making phonograph 
records; cars for portable railroads, ferry 
cables, and the like; oversize pneumatic 
tires for agricultural machinery, road 
machinery and tractors; springs for ve- 
hicles, and typewriters. 

Reductions amounting to 40 percent 
or more were made in the rates of duty 
on mineral machine oil in containers of 
more than 1 kilogram, printing ink, and 
radiators for heating and refrigeration 
weighing more than 75 net kilograms 
each. 

Duties were reduced by One-third on 
whisky, lubricating grease containing 
more than 50 percent of mineral oil, 
cresilic acid with a mixture of sulfide of 
phosphorous for concentration of min- 
erals, and domestic refrigerators up to 
10 cubic feet capacity. 

Reductions in duty, ranging from 20 
percent up to 29 percent of existing rates, 
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At Valparaiso, goods move in U. S.-Chilean 
trade 


were also granted by Chile on safety- 
razor blades; protectors for artisans and 
professional workers, such as helmets, 
aprons, masks, gloves, and the like; stor- 
age batteries weighing more than 100 net 
kilograms, and on most passenger auto- 
mobiles. In addition, Chile agreed to 
apply its luxury tax on passenger auto- 
mobiles only to those automobiles with a 
c. i. f. value of more than $1,500 U. S. 
currency. This luxury tax is 15 percent 
of the duty-paid value and has applied 
to automobiles with a c. i. f. value of 
more than $1,200 U. S. currency. This 
tax was increased from 15 percent to 20 
percent effective on November 1, 1947.* 
It will revert to 15 percent when the Chil- 
ean concessions are placed in effect. 
Finally, Chile agreed to bind against 
increase the existing rates of duty, many 
of which are reasonably low, on crude 
petroleum for furnaces or boilers, canned 
soup,’ cotton osnaburg (crude cloth), cot- 
ton and rayon tire cord cloth, xantogenic 
anhydride, diastases and vitamins such 
as maltine, papain and pepsin; liquid 
crude phenols, potassium xanthate; 
medicinal pastilles, tablets, capsules, gra- 
nules; fuses and wicks for mines, pine 
resin (colophony) ; iron and steel sheets, 
bars, and billets of certain specified 
weights and dimensions; tin plate; bear- 
ings and parts thereof; screws, bolts, 
nuts; bronze faucets, spigots, and valves, 
and their parts; mining machinery, ap- 
paratus, and their parts; plows, other 
agricultural machinery, and their parts; 
pumps; packing, clutch disks, and brake 
bands; cranes, booms, winches, and other 
weight-lifting machines; tackle, pulleys, 
blocks, and the like; industrial machin- 
ery and apparatus; spare parts for road 
machinery; spare utensils for use with 
machines, such as polishing disks and 
drills; utensils and hand tools and their 
parts; belting for transmissions and for 
(Continued on p. 32) 


‘For an announcement of the increase in 
this luxury tax and other customs surtaxes, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 
6 and 20, 1947, and January 31, 1948. 

* Furthermore, the Chilean Government 
has agreed to study, as soon as possible, the 
possibility of reducing the import duty on 
canned soup, and of binding the import duty 
on hops, in return for which the United 
States would be willing to remove the sea- 
sonal limitation on the United States tariff 
concession given to Chile on dried beans. 









City of Capetown Invites 
Bids on Service Cutouts 


Bids for the manufacture and supply of 
metal-clad service cutouts are invited by 
the Electricity Department of the City of 
Capetown, South Africa. Quantities re- 
quired are as follows: 

Single-pole metal-clad service cutouts 


Amperes 


1,000 25 
500 50 
300 109 


Double-pole metal-clad service cutouts 


5,000 25 
500 50 
500_ __ . 100 


These cutouts are for use on service 
connections taken from a 380/220 volt, 
three-phase, four-wire, alternating-cur- 
rent supply system, having a frequency 
of 50 cycles per second. 

Tenders should be submitted to the 
Office of tne City Electrical Engineer, 
Electricity House, Fourth Floor, Strand 
Street, Capetown, South Africa, not later 
than noon on Wednesday, June 2, 1948. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been furnished one copy of tender and 
specifications, including a set of blue- 
prints. This material may be obtained 
on a loan basis upon request to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Additional copies are available from the 
Electricity Department of the City of 
Capetown, at the above address. 


Wanted: 50 Pack Mules 
for Belgian Congo 


About 50 mules, trained as pack car- 
riers, are desired by the Chief Veterinary 
of the Belgian Congo Government, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Leopoldville. 

Quotations should include size, age, 
condition, and price, delivered at the 
port of Matadi, Belgian Congo. 

Interested parties are asked to com- 
municate with the Chief Veterinary, Bel- 
gian Congo Government, Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, furnishing a copy of cor- 
respondence to the American Consulate 
General, Leopoldville. 
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New Requirements for Auckland. Bids close at 4 p. m., June 15 in t 
= : ® 1948 tion 
New Zealand Substations 2. Three 30,000 kva. 22 kv. voltage regy. is 
; ; : P lating transformers for Penrose Substatioy - 
Bids covering the supply of additional Contract No. 87, section 46 Auckland. Bix 
equipment for its substation project are close at 4 p. m., June 15, 1948 ™ ates 
invited by the New Zealand State Hydro- 3. 22 Kv. current limiting reactor for Pen. Mod 
electric Department. New requirements rose Gunstation. Comteact No. 68, ate 
are as follows: Auckland. Bids close at 4 p. m., June 1 
1948 Cyli 
1. 50,000 kva. 110/22 kv. T. C. O. L. trans- r 
former bank and epare unit for Penrose One copy of each tender, including Con 
Substation Contract N 86 ection 45 conditions of contract, drawings, and 
Wei 
Z — Hor 
Editor's Note Mil 
The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying Pri 
or selling in the United State or in the United States representation Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Forei Service office abroad, following re- Mo 
quests by lccal firms for a tance in locating American trade contact Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report Ch 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the | 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices | Co 
for $1 each. Interested United States firn hould correspond direct { r listed 
concerning any projected business arrangement | Co 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad (It is recognized 
that many of the iten pecified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- | cc 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries al 
have been received Howeve many United State f gn trade are proceeding now with 
negotiations for busine chen conditions permit.) as 
e) 
Index, by Commodities 
p 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Section n 
r 
Alcoholic Beverages and Essence 28, 36. 38 Lumber and Wood Product 6,9, 12 
39 Machinery, Parts and Tool : 
Artcraft Specialties: 30, 40 Agricultural—6, 54 V 
Automotive Equipment: 7 Industrial—5, 6, 8, 11, 45, 50, 55, 57 
Books: 11, 20 Machine Tools: 31 P 
Brushes: 16 Vandrels and Brace 29 
Building Materials: 9, 14 Metallic Cable 19 I 
Cattle: 10 Motor Oils: 56 ( 
Chemicals: 8, 47 Motors: 6 ] 
Clothing and Accessories: 3, 13, 15, 32, 58 Paper: 6 
Cosmetics: 1 Prints, Etchings and Paintings: 20, 40 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21 Saw Blade 55 | 
Dyestuffs: 1, 8 Seeds; 35 
Electrical Appliances: 6 Silver Articles: 25 
Enamelware: 15 Sisal and Hemp: 19 
Fats and Oils: 46 Sponges (Synthetic): 43 \ 
Fibers (Vegetable): 22 Steel and Steel Products: 6, 48, 59 
Fishing Nets and Twine: 19 Technical Information and Developments: 3 
Foodstuffs: 27, 54 il 
Furniture and Bric-a-brac: 33 Textiles: 15, 17, 18, 23, 40, 42, 44, 51, 58 
Hardware: 14 Toys: 34 
Hospital and Surgical Supplies: 60 Watches and Watch Jewels: 26, 37 
Household Furnishings: 14, 15, 17, 18, 40, 41 Waze 49 
Leather: 24, 52 Wiring: 53 
Licensing Arrangements: 1, 2 Wool: 4 
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specifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Copies of specifi- 
cations may also be obtained from the 
office of the New Zealand Trade Com- 
missioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Late Ex-Kaiser’s Cars 
Offered for Sale in U.S. 


Two automobiles, formerly owned by 
the late German ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, and 
now the property of the Netherlands 
Government, are being offered for sale 
in the United States. A brief descrip- 
tion of the vehicles follows: 


Make: 

Mercedes Benz Mercedes Benz 
Year: 

1934. 1935. 
Model: 


Pullman Limosine 
(7 passenger.) 


Pullman Cabriolet. 
(7 passenger.) 


Cylinders 

8. 8 
Contents of cylinders 

7,603 cm 4,844 cm 
Weight: 

2,850 kilograms 2,750 kilograms 
Horsepower 

150. 100 
Mileage 


25,600 kilometers 
Provincial letter number 


13,750 kilometers 


L 15237 , 2435 
Motor number 

85221. 113575 
Chassis number 

85221 113575 


Color (body) 
Light gray 

Color (interior) : 
Red leather 


Light gray 


Light gray 
(material) 
These cars are reportedly in excellent 

condition, having been used only in and 

around the village of Doorn in the Prov- 
ince of Utrecht, Netherlands, where the 
ex-Kaiser lived in exile. 

The Department of Commerce has one 
photograph of each of the cars, which 
may be obtained on a loan basis upon 
request to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Expressions of interest in this offer 
should be directed to the Nederlandsche 
Beheersinstituut (Netherland Custodian 
Office), Neuhuyskade 94, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


Bolivian Wolfram Mines 
for Sale to U.S. Buyer 


A group of wolfram mines, located in 
the vicinity of Sorata in the Province 
of Larecaja, Bolivia, are being offered 
for sale by the owner, Mrs. Susana L. de 
Garcia de Rada, according to informa- 
tion received from the American Embassy 
at La Paz. 

According to the owner, the mines, 
known as “Grupo Susana,” have a 
monthly productive capacity of 100 to 
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150 quintals of wolfram of 65 to 70 per- 
cent, under mining methods now em- 
ployed. 

Additional details are available from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BC: 

Complete information may be obtained 
from Mrs. Garcia, at 108 Calle Hermanos 
Ballivian, La Paz, Bolivia. A World 
Trade Directory Report is being pre- 
pared. 


Burma Seeks Suppliers 
of Army Equipment 


The Burmese Ministry of Defense 
wishes to contact manufacturers and 
suppliers of various commodities, such 
as Army pattern cloth, foodstuffs, and 
equipment, which it desires to procure 
for the Burmese Army. 

Complete information on requirements 
may be obtained by communicating with 
Thein Aung, Director of Military Sup- 
ply, Ministry of Defense, Government of 
the Union of Burma, Rangoon, Burma. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Norman P. Andrews, repre- 
senting Paul Duval (Australia) Pty. Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 187 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in arranging for the 
manufacture under license of certain Ameri- 
can cosmetics; in investigating possible 
future sources of supply for certain dyestuffs 
used in cosmetics manufacture; and in sur- 
veying the United States market for various 
Australian manufactured consumers’ goods. 
Scheduled to arrive April 3, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Associated Merchandising Corp., 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York, and Washington. 

2. Australia—Eric P. Charrett, represent- 
ing Kenworth (Australia) Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 181 Lennox 
Street, Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in management training techniques, 


and in making United States-Australian 
licensing arrangements. Scheduled to arrive 
April 7, via New York City, for a visit of 2 


or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o British 
Anchor Chemical Corp., 225 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Wilmington, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Akron, and Washington 

3. Australia—John D. Hammon, represent- 
ing Snows Mens Stores Ltd. (retailer), 49 
Whitby Street, West Brunswick, Melbourne 
Victoria, is interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on manufacture of men’s clothing. 
Scheduled to arrive April 14, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 8 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Jane Taylor, Fashion Designer, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York and Los 
Angeles (definite); San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Houston, and New Orleans (tentative). 

4. Australia—William McLean, Lillian 
Street, Scarborough, Perth, Western Austra- 
lia, is interested in purchasing wool for the 
Perth and Adelaide markets. Scheduled to 
arrive April 15, via Boston, for a visit of about 
2weeks. U.S. address: c/o G. A. Meyer & Co., 
170 Sumner Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
Boston and New York 

5. Belgium—Jacques Louis-Charles Meu- 
risse, representing Chocolaterie Meurisse, 
Ltd., Damplein 21, Antwerp, is interested in 


machinery for the chocolate-making in- 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive April 30, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: Drake Hotel, Park Avenue and Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Hershey (Pa.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Brazil—Italo Marchesine (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), 113 Rua Riachuelo (Caixa 
Postal 65), Curitiba, Parana, is interested in 
arranging for new agencies for steel products 
in general, industrial machinery, agricultural 
machinery, motors, and domestic electric ap- 
pliances; in obtaining high-quality paper 
both for his own account and as an agent; 
and in selling plywood, wooden bozes and 
crates, and lumber and wood in general. 
Scheduled to arrive March 26, via New York, 
for a month’s visit. U. S. address c/o The 
Stanley Works, 100 Lafayette Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and cities in Connecticut. 

7. British Malaya—Walter J. Wearne, repre- 
senting Wearne Bros. Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer), 45 Orchard Road, Singapore, is in- 
terested in automobile agencies. Scheduled 
to arrive April 19, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address c/o L. L. 
Beegle, Fenchurch Export Corp., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5,N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and New York. 

8. China—Keats S. Chu, 22 Yunnan Road, 
representing The Jen Li Co. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), Corner Dumbarton 
and Limerick Roads, Tientsin, is interested 
in woolen textile machinery and spare parts, 
dyes, chemicals, and motors and electrical ma- 
chinery for woolen textile plant. Scheduled 
to arrive April 20, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 562 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, and Detroit. 

9. China—Juan Wei-Ching, representing 
China-American Lumber Co. Ltd., 109 Harbin 
Road, Tientsin, is interested in lumber and 
building materials. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20, via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: c/o Robert Dollar 
Co., 311 California, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land (Oreg.), Seattle, Chicago, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Colombia—Jose Joaquin Garcia, Sin- 
celejo, Bolivar, is interested in cattle. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 7, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Essex House Hotel, 160 Central Park 
South, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton and Chicago. 

(Note.—Mr. Garcia is senior partner of 
Garcia & Samudio, Sincelejo, Bolivar, Colom- 
bia, on which World Trade Directory Report 
is available.) 

11. India—R. M. Desai, representing R. M. 
Desai & Co., 220 Kandewadi Corner, Girgaum, 
Bombay 4, is interested in purchasing print- 
ing-press machinery and technical books on 
printing and lithographing; also, seeks infor- 
mation on the technical suitability of new 
American printing developments for. India. 
Scheduled to arrive April 4, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

12. Netherlands—Floor van Herwaarden, 


representing N. V. Houthandel Altona 
(Altona Timber Co.) (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, commission mer- 
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chant), 1 Bijistraat, Rotterdam, is interested 


in purchasing poplar and other logs. Sched- 
uled to arrive the first of April, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Netherlands Chamber of Commerce, 41 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Portsmouth (N. H.) and Asheville 
(N. C.). 

13. Northern Ireland—Robert J. McDowell, 
representing McDowell & Son Ltd. (retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Church 
and Suffolk Streets, Ballymena, County 
Antrim, is interested in contacting retailers 
interested in handling high-quality shoes. 
Scheduled to arrive about April 20, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o 3273 East One Hundred and 
Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

14. Switzerland—Ernest Brunner, repre- 
senting Geiser & Co. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 30 Marktgasse, Langenthal, Can- 
ton of Bern, is interested in obtaining offers 
from manufacturers of builders’ hardware, 
and general hardware, such as tools, house- 
hold and kitchen utensils, for export to Switz- 
erland. Scheduled to arrive April 26, and 
remaining until May 1. U.S. address: Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y. 

15. Union of South Africa—Gabriel Telem 
(wholesaler), P. O. Box 3116, Capetown, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for enamel- 
ware, cotton textiles, household linens and 
domestics, rayon and wool fabrics, hosiery, 
underwear, lingerie, apparel accessories. He 
is now in the United States until July 1. U.S 
address: c/o Simon Kunst & Co., Inc., 242 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

(Previously announced in 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 10.) 


FOREIGN CoM- 


Import Opportunities 


16. Belgium—Anciens Etablissements Jules 
et Paul Demol, S. P. R. L. (manufacturer and 
exporter), 17 Boulevard de la Senne, Vil- 
vorde, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
standard-quality paint and varnish brushes, 
household and toilet brushes. Firm states 
it can export 1,000 dozen each week. Samples 
available upon request from foreign firm. 

17. Belgium—aAtelier de Tissage Edith Al- 
lard (manufacturer), 31 Rue Ducale, Brus- 
sels, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hand-woven tablecloths and napkins (200 per 
month) in miscellaneous designs. A few 
sample napkins are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

18. Belgium—S. A. Vve. Ivo Bekaert & En- 
fants (manufacturer), 7 Place, Vichte, desires 
to export and seeks agent for large quanti- 
ties of good-quality tablecloths and napkins 
of all cotton, or mixed cotton and rayon, 
damask weave. Seller will submit samples, 
goods may also be inspected at factory. 

19. Belgium —Etreca (manufacturers’ 
agent), 62 Rue de la Caserne, Brussels, wishes 
to export fishing nets, and twine for the 
manufacture of such nets; hemp ropes and 
string; sisal; filerible metallic cables with tex- 


tile core. Samples may be obtained from 
firm, and inspection can be effected in 
Belgium. 


20. Belgium—Le Coloris Artistique, S. P 
R. L. (manufacturer, exporter), 164 Avenue 
Emile Max, Brussels, wishes to export hand- 
colored prints, etchings, de luxe editions, and 
reproductions of paintings according to ex- 
clusive method. A few specimen cards are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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21. Belgium—Pharma-Chimie (Eug. Mar- 
tin), (manufacturer), 7, Dreve des Weigelias, 
Watermael-Boitsfort, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality antidysentrin 
(patent medicine against dysentery) in boxes 
of three ampoules, weighing a little over 1 
ounce each. Samples available upon re- 
quest from foreign firm. Firm requests that 
instructions be given in connection with 
pharmaceutical products. 

22. Belgium—Usines Francois Snoeckx, S. 
A. (manufacturer), 101 Rue du Casque, Bor- 
gerhout-Antwerp, wishes to sell and seeks 
agent for unlimited quantities of top-quality 
dressed vegetable fibers for making brushes. 
Firm will furnish samples upon request 
Manufacturer exported to the United States 
before 1940 but would like to be informed 
of any additional instructions that may be 
customary at present 

23. Belgium—S. A. Solintex (manufac- 
turer), 79 Chaussée de Heule, Courtrai, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for all kinds 
of linen cloth such as oyster linen, crashes, 


mercerized suitings, paddings, and dress 
linens. 
24. Belgium—Tannerie Jules Vermast 


(tanner, manufacturer) 64, Rue de la Station 
Eecloo, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for large quantities of top-quality sole 
leathers. Firm would like to be informed of 
whatever instructions are customary 

25. Denmark—Cari F. Harrsen (manufac- 
turer), Sendre Fasanvej 33, Copenhagen F 
wishes to sell to large retailers or importers 
of Danish sterling-silver specialties such as 
jewelry and tableware All articles fur- 
nished in sterling quality which is required 
in the United States 

26. Denmark—A. Villadsen (export mer- 
chant), 46 Aebeloegade, Copenhagen, offers 
to export unlimited quantities of highest- 
quality wrist watches in steel, gold, and rolled 
gold. Samples are available at cost to 
prospective buyers 


the 


27. Egypt—Said & Co. (export merchant) 
30 Fouad I Street, Cairo, wishes to export 
good-quality fresh onions and garlic 


28. England—R. N. Coate & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Bristol Road, Nailsea, Somerset 
wishes to export high-grade Vintage Somer- 
set Cider in champagne quarts, gold foiled 
with wired mushroom Firm would 
appreciate receiving from potential buyers 
any information regarding marking require- 
ments and any special Federal or State in- 


corks 


formation relating to the importation of 
cider 

29. France—Feélix Assante (sales and ex- 
port representative for local manufacturing 


firm), 16 Chemin de Fontainieu, Saint 


Joseph, Marseille (B-du-R.), wishes to ex- 
port mandrels or braces for removable twist 
drill tips Further information including 


price and production is available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 

30. Italy—“‘AAA" Azienda Artistica Arti- 
(manufacturers), 39, Via Pigafetta 
Turin, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
artistic ceremics such as statuettes, bric-a- 
brac, and madonnas. Firm states it is in a 
position to ship approximately 150 units each 
month 

31. Italy—C. I. M. A. T. (manufacturers) 
2, Via Villar, Turin, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for machine tools such as lathes 
and grinders. Firm states it can export 16 
units each month 

32. Italy—E. L. P. A. di Elena Parri (manu- 
facturer), 15 Via P. L. de Palestrina, Flor- 
ence, desires to export and obtain agent for 
women's hand-made 

33. Jtaly—Attila Galletti (manufacturer 
wholesaler), 62 (R) Via Borgognissanti 
ence, desires to export antique-style furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac 


gZlana 


shoes 


Flor- 


34. Italy—I. N. G. A. T. (manufacturers) 
13, Via Busca, Turin, wishes to EXPort ang 
seeks agent for first-quality mechanica] ang 
automatic toys such as multispeed automo. 
biles and trains. Firm states it can ship | 
7,000 units each month. | 

35. Italy—Nello Marconcini (export mer. 
chant, wholesaler), 41 Via Chiarugi, Empoli; | 
(Florence), wishes to export field seeds of the | 
following types and quantities: 300 tongs ot | 
alfalfa; 30 tons of bird's-foot trefoil; 20 tons, 
white clover; 50 tons, crimson clover; and 
100 tons, coriander. Quality: Purity 96-93 
percent, germination 85-90 percent. The | 
coriander seed is prepared in conformity wit, 
United States standards. 

36. Italy—Societa Pleiadi (manufacturer) 
74, Via Garibaldi, Lucca, wishes to export ang 
seeks agent for alcoholic beverages such as 





bitters, dessert liqueurs, and other speciaj. 
ties distilled from aromatic and medicing| 
herbs and peels. Alcoholic content: 70 and 
80 proof. Trade names: Gold Drop, Cordia) 
China Calissaia, Amaro Monte Senario, 

37. Italy—Giovanni Steffen & Figlio (map. 
ufacturer), Arona (Province Novara), wishes 
to export 10,000,000 watch jewels annually 


38. Italy—-Domenico Ulrich (manufactur. 
er), 6, Corso Re Umberto, Turin, wishes to 
export 10,000 kilograms of flavors for ver. 
mouti: (1 kilogram of flavor to each 4 hee. 


toliters), 4,000 kilograms of peppermint es. 
1,000 kilograms of lavender essence 


Also, firm seeKs an agent for each of the fol- 


Senrice 


lowing territories: New York, Chicago, and 
California 

39. Netherlands—The General Trading & 
Commission House Louis Keunen (whole- 


saler, export and commission merchant), 227 
Bezuidenhoutscheweg, The Hague, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for Schiedam Geneva 
and liqueurs 

40. Netherlands 
porthandel 


Jungerhans’ Im- en Ex- 
(exporter), 20 Dr. Beguinlaan 
Voorburg, wishes to export the following first- 
quality art products: original oil paintings 
by living Netherland with or with- 
out frames; plain and ornamental picture 
bronze or clay sculpture; hand-woven 
textiles including rugs and carpets; machine- 


masters 


Irames 


woven carpets, rugs, and runners, ancient 
and modern designs, including broadloom; 
artistic hand-made ceramic products such as 
bowls, vases, and figurines. Also, firm seeks 
a separate representative for each State, ex- 
cept Texas 

41. Netherland Unitrans, N. V. (export- 
er), 211 Bezuidenhoutscheweg, The Hague 


wishes to export metal kitchen and household 
An illustrated catalog of products 


available from Com- 


products 


offered is on a loan basi 


mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

42. Northern Jreland—Symington, Kirk- 
wood & Co. (manufacturer, converter, and 
wholesaler), 15 College Square East, Belfast 
desires to export and seeks agent for linen 
piece goods such as dress materials, men’s 
suitings, tailor’s canvas, and household lin- 
ens (excluding damask) 


Sorakers Industri AB (manu- 
exporter), Spangavagen 55 


$3. Sweden 


facturer and 


Riksby, wishes to export highest-grade Swed- 
ish manufactured jnthetiec sponge (ther- 
moplastic synthetic resin) in various SsIZes 


and colors 
are available on 
cial Intelligence Branch, U 
Commerce, 


Price list and samples of sponges 
basis from Commer- 
S. Department of 
D.C 


loan 
Vashington 25 


Import Agency Opportunities 


44. Isle of Man (Great Britain-——-Manx 
Tweed Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), St. George's Mills, Laxey, seeks agents 
for superfine-quality hand-woven pure wool 
Manz tweed (sold under brand name of 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 
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Afghanistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTIES ON AUTOMOBILES CHANGED 


According to a recent announcement of 
the Afghan Ministry of National Economy, 
the import duty of 5 percent on trucks has 
peen abolished. This action was taken to 
encourage the importation of vehicles neces- 
sary for essential transportation. 

The duty on private automobiles was raised 
from 5 to 30 percent, however, to discourage 
nonessential consumption of gasoline which 
is currently in short supply 

The Ministry announced that the duty on 
gasoline of 1.90 afghanis per gallon (13.04 
afghanis= $1 U. S. currency) would be abol- 
ished when that commodity becomes more 
plentiful 


Argen tina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVE OIL: EXPORT QUOTA FIXED 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Buenos Aires, dated March 
4, 1948, the export quota for olive oil of the 
1946-47 harvest has been fixed by Argentine 
authorities at 166,000 kilograms for export up 
to October 31, 1948 


PROCESSED EGGS: EXPORT QUOTA 
AUTHORIZED 


According to a 
States Embassy at 


report from the United 
Buenos Aires, dated 
February 27, 1948, the Argentine Department 
of Industry and Commerce has issued a 
resolution dated February 16, 1948, authoriz- 
ing the exportation of up to 90 percent of the 
existing ks of powdered egg yolks, liquid 
egg yolks whole eggs, and dried 
egg whites which were processed before 
December 18, 1947. The exportation of eggs 
in other forms continues prohibited 


stoc 


powdered 


TRADE-PROMOTION INSTITUTE ASSIGNED Ex- 
PORT MONOPOLY FOR MEAT BYPRODUCTS 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires, On March 
4, 1948, meat byproducts, including meat ex- 
tracts, bouillon concentrates, liver extract, 
and other byproducts of canned or frozen 
meats, have been placed under the exclusive 
Jurisdiction of the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute for export purposes as coming 
under the definition of meat, which is already 
included in the Institute’s export monopoly 


CERTAIN WOOLEN YARN AND TEXTILES: 
EXPORT QUOTAS FIXED 


According to a report dated March 4, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at Buenos 


April 1948 
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Aires, export quotas, in kilograms, have been 
provisionally fixed by an Argentine resolu- 
tion of January 26, 1948, on certain woolen 
yarns and textiles as follows: Yarns of pure 
carded wool, 286,500; textiles of pure carded 
wool, 1,702,500; textiles of combed wool, 137,- 
100; and textiles of mixed wool and cotton, 
436,200. 

The resolution does not indicate the period 
covered by these quotas. 


STREPTOMYCIN: FREE SALE REAUTHORIZED 
AND MAXIMUM PRICE FIXED 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires, dated March 
22, 1948, the Argentine Secretariat of Public 
Health announced that, beginning March 20, 
1948, free sale of streptomycin under medical 
prescription is again authorized. This had 
first been authorized on December 18, 1947, 
but had been suspended on February 4, 1948, 
when it appeared that the country’s supplies 
were being exhausted too rapidly. 

Apparently the supply situation was not 
as bad as it had seemed, and, according to 
available information, the control commis- 
appointed in February actually never 
functioned. 

At the same time that free sale was re- 
authorized, the Secretariat lowered the maxi- 
mum price for streptomycin from 25 pesos to 


sion 


18 pesos per gram (1 peso=approximately 
$0.25 U. S. currency). 
The Secretariat will continue to exercise 


some control over the trade in this product 
by requiring import and export permits and 
periodic laboratory tests. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
13, 1948, for announcement of special con- 
trols over sale of streptomycin in Argentina 
Holders of the mimeographed circular en- 
titled “Argentina—Regulations Governing 
the Registration, Importation, and Sale of 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Toilet Preparations, and Allied Products,” 
dated June 1945, should note the above in 
their circulars. | 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FROM ARGENTINA DENIED 
EXEMPTION FROM DUTIES 


An important provision of the trade and 
financial agreement of March 26, 1947, be- 
tween Argentina and Bolivia, ratified on 
October 23, 1947, established duty-free entry 
into each country of goods imported from 
the other country, except those to be specifi- 
cally listed as competitive. Listings of the 
excepted items were to be compiled by each 
country within 180 days 

Bolivia's list has now been announced, 
having been published in El Diario of March 
4, 1948, and is unexpectedly comprehensive 
in scope. In fact, an examination shows it 












to be so comprehensive as almost to nullify 
the original intent of the agreement which 
was apparently to have only a limited num- 
ber of products from the other country sub- 
ject to import duties. Instead, the list of 
Argentine products subject to duty embraces 
practically the entire Bolivian customs tariff 
within the category of competitive products 
and thus largely denies preferential customs 
treatment to Argentina. 

It appears that not many more than the 
actual items to be supplied to Bolivia by 
Argentina under terms of their trade and 
financial agreement are to be allowed duty- 
free entry into Bolivia. 

[For announcement of the Bolivia-Argen- 
tine Trade and Financial Agreement, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 28, 
1948. | 


CERTAIN SILK AND ARTIFICIAL SILK FABRICS: 
IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


According to a report of February 24, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz, 
the import duties in Bolivia on certain silk 
and artificial silk (rayon) fabrics weighing 
more than 50 grams per square meter have 
been increased by an executive decree ef- 
fective from January 10, 1948, although not 
promulgated in the press until February 13, 
1948. 

The import duty per legal kilogram on silk 
fabric with weft of cotton was increased 
from 4.50 bolivianos, plus a surcharge of 
700 percent of the duty, to 9 bolivianos, plus 
a surcharge of 800 percent of the duty, and, 
in addition, this fabric was made subject to 
a further duty of 20 percent ad valorem. 

In the case of artificial silk (or rayon) 
fabric not mixed with other material the 
import duty per legal kilogram was in- 
creased from 11.30 bolivianos, plus a sur- 
charge of 800 percent of the duty, to 22.60 
bolivianos, plus a surcharge of 950 percent 
of the duty, and, in addition, this fabric was 
also made subject to a further duty of 20 
percent ad valorem. 

Moreover, the decree stipulates that no 
import permits shall be issued for silk cloth 
similar to that of domestic manufacture un- 
less the domestic production fails to meet 
the demand. 


CuSTOMS CHARGES AND TAXES INCREASED 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF BENI 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz, the Bolivian Con- 
gress passed a law promulgated by the Presi- 
dent on November 14, 1947, creating a Health 
and Development Office for Livestock in the 
Department of Beni, and establishing certain 
new taxes, including duties on the export 
from Bolivia of Beni cattle and meat, the 
proceeds from which are to be used for the 
organization and operation of the new Of- 
fice. There was a delay of several months 
before the law was made public, although the 
taxes it established actually went into effect 
on the date of promulgation. 
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The funds and taxes established by the 
law in connection with the new Office are as 
follows: 

An annual allocation of 1,000,000 bolivianos 
from the national budget, attributed to the 
Agricultural section, beginning with the year 
1948; 

A 10 percent surtax on the import duties 
and charges on liquors, wines, and alcoholic 
drinks in general, destined for the Beni, or 
coming directly into the Beni through the 
customhouses at Villa Bella and Guayara- 
merin; 

An additional 5 percent ad valorem tax on 
the exportation of cattle from the Beni 
Department; 

A tax of 15 bolivianos on each horse or 
mule exported from the Beni; 

An additional tax of 0.10 boliviano per kilo- 
gram of fresh, frozen, or dry meat exported 
from the Beni; 

An additional tax of 5 bolivianos on each 
cattle hide or alligator skin, and of 1 
boliviano on each wild-animal skin, exported 
from the Beni; and 

A tax of 5 bolivianos per bottle of alcohol 
or alcoholic beverage, and of 2 bolivianos per 
bottle of beer, consumed in the Beni. 

The funds collected from these taxes are 
to be deposited monthly in the branch of the 
Central Bank in Trinidad in a special account 
termed “Livestock Health and Development 
in the Beni.” 


Tin: New Export Taxes IMPOSED 


According to a report dated March 1, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz, 
two new taxes have been imposed on exports 
of tin from Bolivia by a law promulgated on 
February 20, 1948. 

As long as the price per pound of fine tin 
is 77 cents or more, United States currency, 
an export tax of 1 cent per pound will be 
collected to finance the construction of rec- 
reational, social, and hygienic facilities for 
mine workers in general. 

An additional tax of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent per pound will be collected on exports 
of tin to finance the employment of foreign 
technicians and the purchase of laboratory 
equipment for the Bolivian mining schools 
at Oruro and Potosi. 

Also the Banco Central is authorized to 
make available foreign exchange for the im- 
portation of merchandise up to 25 percent 
of the amounts produced by these two taxes 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 13, 1947, for announcement of the 
proposal of these new taxes. ] 


ANTISEPTIC COTTON: ImPoRT Duty 
INCREASED 


According to a report of February 24, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz, 
the Bolivian rate of import duty on absorb- 
ent, antiseptic, sterilized, and medicinal cot- 
tons, in general, has been increased from 
0.75 boliviano per legal kilogram, plus a sur- 
charge of 80 percent of the duty, to 1.50 
bolivianos, plus a surcharge of 200 percent 
of the duty, by a Supreme Decree (No. 1039) 
effective from date of its promulgation on 
February 12, 1948. 

The decree further provides that no im- 
port licenses for these products shall be 
granted at the official rate of exchange, so 
long as the national production is able to 
supply the needs of the country 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF FOODSTUFFS PROHIBITED 


The President of Brazil has prohibited the 
exportation of all foodstuffs, including those 
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already licensed for export, because of do- 
mestic shortages and rising prices, according 
to a telegram of April 2, 1948, from the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. It 
is understood that coffee is not included in 
the foodstuffs prohibition. 


APPROVAL OF DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF 
CERTAIN INSECTICIDES REQUESTED 


Authorization for the duty-free importa- 
tion of hexachlorobenzene insecticide into 
Brazil, for 1 year, has been requested in a 
message, approved by the President of Brazil, 
to be sent to the Congress, according to a 
report of March 16, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The in- 
secticide is to be used in combating locusts 
and the coffee borer 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHIPMENTS FROM MACAO TO CHINA REQUIRE 
PRESENTATION OF ORIGINAL CHINESE IM - 
PORT LICENSE 


According to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai, Press Notification No. 26 of 
the Export-Import Board of China, dated 
March 13, 1948, reads as follows: 

“In accordance with arrangements con- 
cluded between the Chinese and Macao au- 
thorities, no shipment to China of goods 
exceeding Patacas 200,’ or equivalent, in value 
will be permitted by the Macao authorities 
without prior production of the original copy 
of the relative import license issued by the 
Export-Import Board 

“After completion of the necessary for- 
malities by the Macao authorities, the origi- 
nal copy of the import license will be re- 
turned to the exporter from Macao.” 


LIMITATIONS ON GOLD AND FOREIGN CuR- 
RENCY CARRIED BY PERSONS ENTERING 
CHINA 


The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, reports that Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms Notification No. 194, of March 13 which 
was published in the Shanghai morning pa- 
pers on March 14, 1948, reads as follows: 

“The Public is hereby notified that, in ac- 
cordance with Government instructions re- 
ceived through the Inspector General of Cus- 
toms, the maximum amount of gold and for- 
eign currency notes allowed to be carried by 
each incoming passenger from abroad is lim- 
ited respectively to ten Haikwan taels and 
US$100 or its equivalent in other foreign 
currencies.» Any amount in excess of the 
above limits should be declared and regis- 
tered with the Customs and be converted at 
the current market rate into Chinese na- 
tional currency notes on the day of entry at 
the local Central Bank of China or one of 
their designated exchange agencies; and, if 
concealed or undeclared to the Customs, shall 
be confiscated. Gold and/or foreign cur- 
rency notes carried by transit passengers in 
excess of the above-mentioned limits may 
at the time of entry be placed in Customs 
custody to be returned on the owner’s sub- 
sequent departure from China, within a pe- 
riod of six months, on surrender of the origi- 
nal deposit receipt and on production of 
documentary evidence showing that he is 
leaving for abroad. If the gold or foreign 
currency notes remain unclaimed after ex- 


1The patacas was quoted in February 1947 
as being worth US$0.2725. 

2 The Haikwan tael, a former unit of cur- 
rency, is now used as a scale for the measure- 
ment of gold and is equal to 37.7994 grams 


piry of the above period, they will be eon. 
verted at the current market rate into Op. 
nese national currency notes which are to 
be returned to the owner on surrender of 
the original deposit receipt 
Custom House, 
Shanghai, March 13, 1948 
CHUNG YUNG NIAN 
Commissioner of Customs.” 


Colombia | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls ! 


; } 
BocoTa MUNICIPAL TAX ON IMPORTED Pap. | 
CEL-POST SHIPMENTS REDUCED 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the passage by the Bogota Municipal 
Council of Resolution 15 of February 10, 194g 
reducing to 20 pesos per metric ton the tax 
on imported parcel-post shipments. This 
action brings the tax on parcel-post ship- 
ments into line with the tax on other im. 
ported merchandise 


OOo 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls | 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT EXTENDED 
S1x MONTHS 


Cuban Presidential Decree No. 496 of Febru- 
ary 17, 1948, published in the Official Gazette 
of February 25, 1948, extends for a period of 
6 months the exemption from import duty 
and most customs charges on imports of 
cement Presidential Decree No. 2613 of 
August 7, 1947, had originally granted duty- 
free treatment for a period of 6 months 


’ ; ° 
Czechoslovakia 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS FOR 
TRAVELERS 


Persons using the local currency are not 
permitted, without the approval of the 
Czechoslovak National Bank, to pay the ex- 
penses of a visitor to Czechoslovakia who 
owns foreign exchange, according to regula- 
tions effective February 21 as reported in the 
Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin of February 
26, 1948. The owner of local currency may, 
without permit, extend the hospitality of his 
own residence to a visiting relative, granting 
him free board and lodging only. However, 
no other expenses incurred by the foreign 
visitor may be paid by the Czechoslovak resi- 
dent without advance approval of the 
National Bank 

Visitors to Czechoslovakia may import only 
the foreign and local currency declared to the 
finance control officers at the frontier, and 
these amounts must be entered upon a Cer- 
tificate of Import of Foreign Exchange which 
will be issued to the traveler. No more than 
500 Czechoslovak crowns (equivalent to $10 
at the official rate of exchange), in units not 
exceeding 50 crowns each, may be imported 
by a visitor. Foreign currency may be ex- 
changed for Czechoslovak currency only 
through one of the foreign-exchange banks, 
which will note each such transaction on the 
foreign-exchange import certificate 

The visitor may pay the costs of his stay in 
Czechoslovakia only from such sums as he 
can show that he has either brought into the 
country with him or has had sent to him 
during his visit. Any other manner of pay- 
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ment requires the permission of the National 
Bank, for which application may be made 
through any Czechoslovak bank. If any pay- 
ments are made directly in foreign currency, 
such transactions must be noted on the for- 
eign-exchange import certificate. 

On leaving Czechoslovakia, the traveler is 
required to surrender the certificate to the 
finance control officer at the border, who will 
check his unexpended reserves of foreign cur- 
rency against the transactions noted thereon. 


Dominican 


Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TAXES ESTABLISHED ON EXPORTS OF 
MOLASSES 


Dominican Law No. 1615 of January 11, 
1948, published in the Gaceta Oficial, dated 
January 14, placed new taxes on exports of 
molasses, in addition to those already effec- 
tive. The taxes, to be imposed beginning 
with the 1947-48 crop, will be paid by the 
exporters, f. 0. b. Dominican ports, as fol- 
lows: (a) When the price of molasses is up 
to 0.10 peso per American gallon, 20 per- 
cent of the sale price; (b) when the price is 
more than 0.10 peso, 20 percent up to 0.10 
peso, plus 25 percent on the additional price 
up to 0.15 peso; (c) when the price is more 
than 0.15 peso, the tax will be collected as 
shown in (b), plus 30 percent on 
the additional price up to 0.20 peso; (d) when 
the price is more than 0.20 peso, the tax will 
be collected as shown in (c), plus 
35 percent on the additional price up to 0.25 
peso; (e) when the price is more than 0.25 
peso, the tax will be collected as shown in 
section (d), plus 40 percent on the additional 
price up to 0.30 peso; (f) when the price is 
the tax will be collected 
plus 45 percent on 
the additional price up to 0.35 peso; (g) when 
the price is more than 0.35 peso, the tax will 
be collected as shown in section (f), plus 50 
percent on the additional price over 0.35 


section 


section 


more than 0.30 peso, 
as shown in section (e), 


peso 


CoV 
sypt 
Tar iff s and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATION OF IMPORT REGULATIONS 


The Committee of Exports and Imports of 
the Egyptian Ministry of Finance, on Febru- 
ary 10, 1948, approved the principle of the 
importation into Egypt of goods on consign- 
ment with a reservation of the right of the 
importing to remit the value of the 
goods after sale of the merchandise, accord- 
ing to a report received from the United 
States Embassy in Cairo dated February 20, 
1948. The reservation of right may be made 
by including statement of the details in 
both the documents of order and confirma- 
tion that normally accompany applications 
for import licenses 

Prior to this ruling, all importers were 
obliged to pay into the bank in Egypt the full 
value of the goods for which license had been 
granted and currency had to be allocated be- 
fore clearance from customs was permitted. 
The branch offices thus found themselves in 
the position of independently financing the 
entire volume of their stocks. In those cases 
in which goods have been consigned to 
branches of American firms in Egypt under 
license without transfer of the value against 
shipping documents, the firms have found 


agent 
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Recommendations As To Practical 
Methods of Conducting ERP 
Operations 


Federal Government agencies have already 
made recommendations to be submitted to the 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in an effort to facilitate ship- 
ments to Europe during the initial period under 
the Economic Cooperation Act, the Department 
of Commerce announced on April 2. The regu- 
lar Export Advisory Committee of the Office of 
International Trade was called together hur- 
riedly because of the emergency nature of the 
problem, to consider a list of tentative recom- 
mendations worked out by a governmental 
interagency committee. OIT officials invited 
representatives of the Department of State and 
Treasury to be present to discuss plans and 
provisional regulations for making commercial 
purchases and disbursements through various 
means of payment. 

Representatives of the State Department in 
attendance at the meeting gave a report on the 
handling of shipments under the Greek Aid Pro- 
gram. Since the American Mission took over 
formal control of the Greek import program, it 
has adhered closely to its originally announced 
intention of utilizing private trade to the maxi- 
mum extent, with adequate safeguards to assure 
the proper expenditure of Government funds. 

The 22 members of the Export Advisory Com- 
mittee in attendance at the meeting, represent- 
ing both manufacturing exporters and merchant 
exporters from various parts of the country, 
unanimously urged that the Government use 
private trade channels and commercial banking 
facilities to the maximum extent practicable. 
Committee members stressed the need for such 
a stand by Government agencies. 

Commerce officials praised the cooperative 
spirit of the Export Advisory Committee mem 
bers, whose experience proved notably valuable 
in the development of methods of disbursement 
to fit into the customs and patterns of exporters 
and banks in handling shipments to Europe. 





themselves faced with the problem of ac- 
cumulating large balances in Egyptian 
pounds without any assurance of being per- 
mitted to make remittances to their home 
offices. Although solving only part of the 
problem, since the usual strict test of essen- 
tiality of the goods prior to issuance of an 
import license will be continued, this ruling 
simplifies, somewhat, dealings between Amer- 
ican home offices and branches in Egypt while 
affording a measure of security for return 
of the value of goods involved 


n 
France 
Exchange and Finance 


REGULARIZATION TAX ON IMPORTS WITHOUT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The procedure for payment of the “regu- 
larization tax’’ on the repatriation (through 
the medium of “imports without foreign ex- 
change”) of undeclared assets held abroad 
by residents of France was prescribed by a 
decree published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of March 24, 1948, according to a telegram 
of March 25 from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris. The regularization tax was pro- 
vided for in a law of February 2, 1948. The 
rate of the tax is 25 percent of the value of 
the repatriated (and previously undeclared) 
assets. “Imports without foreign exchange”’ 
(i. e., imports which do not “give rise to a 
financial settlement with any foreign coun- 


try’’) were authorized by Avis 299 of the Of- 
fice des Changes in order to obtain essential 
imports for which exchange was not other- 
wise available. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 6 and April 10, 1948; France— 
Tariffs and Trade Controls.) 

The tax is assessed on the franc counter- 
value of the foreign-exchange price of the 
imported goods. For goods importable at 
the free-market rate, the conversion is made 
on the basis of that rate on the day on 
which the import is effected. For other 
goods specified in Avis 292 of the Office des 
Changes the official rate used by the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund will be the basis for the 
conversion. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 14, 1948; France—Exchange and 
Finance.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS FOR PERSONAL USE OF 
IMPORTERS: IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


Import duties on manufactured tobacco 
products entering France for the personal use 
of the importers, permitted in amounts not 
exceeding 10 kilograms (22 pounds) per per- 
son per year, have been increased by an or- 
der of March 15, 1948 (effective on the same 
date), which was published in the French 
Journal Officiel of March 17, according to a 
telegram from the United States Embassy, 
Paris, March 18 

The new rates, in francs per net kilogram 
(former rates in parentheses), are: Smoking 
tobacco, 1,900 (1,350); chewing tobacco, 1,000 
(900); cigars, 5,000 (3,600); cigarettes, 5,000 
(3,600). These increases do not apply in 
Algeria or Corsica. 

The stated purpose of the increases is to 
maintain the price ratio between American 
cigarettes imported for the personal use of 
importers and luxury brands manufactured 
by the French tobacco monopoly, the prices 
of which have increased since January 1 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE, TOBACCO, AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS: 
ImMpoRT DUTIES REVISED IN ALGERIA 


Effective January 1, 1948, import duties 
on coffee, tobacco, and tobacco products in 
Algeria were revised by decision No. 48-023, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on February 3. 

The new rates are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses): Coffee in beans or in pel- 
licles, 15 percent ad valorem (337.50 francs 
per 100 kilograms net); tobacco, in francs 
per kilogram net: leaves and stems used in 
the manufacture of products destined for 
the French colonies or for abroad, 5 (0.711), 
tobacco for other purposes, 20 (2.7342); cigars 
and cigarettes, 200 (7.6554); pipe tobacco, 
100 (4.5936); snuff and chewing tobacco, 50 
(4.5936) 


Pakistan 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated March 10, 1948) 


Late in February, the Finance Min- 
ister confounded all those who have pre- 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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A st ‘ | There are about 750 breweries operat- (1) How to protect Belgian breweries | a 

eronautica ing in Belgium. Monthly consumption from what would be regarded as unfair | Ho 

of cereals in Belgium breweries in 1939 Dutch competition; and (2) at what im 

Products averaged 15,042 metric tons, whereas in level the beer excise taxes of the Benelyy | cot 

1946 and 1947 the average was 9,663 and countries can be made uniform. De. as 

Funps MADE AVAILABLE To AID BOLIVIAN 10,776 tons, respectively. spite numerous conferences, no solution fre 

Arr CLUBS For some time after liberation, im- to these two problems has yet been found, a | 

For the benefit of Bolivian civil air portation of hops into Belgium was under The Belgian beer industry has insisteg po 

clubs, the Government has authorized the system Known as “declaration in lieu that the Benelux excise tax on beer wi 
the sale of a collection of stamps (Liga of license,”’ and no import licenses were should not be higher than the present 

Pro-Aviacién Nacional). Funds acquired necessary. Because of the great difficulty Belgian excise tax, and that through a an 

from the sale of these stamps are to be which Belgian hops producers had in dis- system of import quotas Belgian imports Al 

used for the purchase and maintenance posing of their 1946 production, the of Dutch beer be restricted to prewar la 

of planes, aeronautical equipment, gaso- Ministry of Agriculture obtained gov- average or to a level equivalent to cur- eX 

line, and certain other items. ernmental agreement to require import rent Dutch imports of Belgian beer, 

licenses for hops. Asa result of this pro- in 

APPROPRIATION FOR Fiscal YEAR, 1948, tection, practically all of the hops had Hops AND MALT SROpUCTIOM AND TRabE, D 

BRAZIL been sold by October 1947. CANADA ¢ 

The Ministry of Aeronautics of Brazil Under the Benelux tariff which became The 1947 production of hops in Canada | 

has an appropriation of 1,298,108,763 effective January 1, 1948, the tariff on has been estimated at 2,121,000 pounds 0 

cruzeiros (approximately $57,438,441) hops and lupulins was set at 8 percent ad compared with 2,502,000 pounds in the A 

for the fiscal year beginning January 1, valorem. The GATT (Geneva Agree- preceding year, a decline of 15 percent, t 


1948. Of the total, the allotment for 
construction, equipment, and acquisition 
of property amounts to 149,478,040 
cruzeiros. 


Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW-TYPE MOTORCYCLE, 
U. K. 


A new scooter-type motorcycle, the 
Swallow Gadabout, recently introduced 
on the British market, is made with 
either two or three wheels and comes in 
black, pale blue, green, and biscuit 
shades. The over-all length is 5 feet 8 
inches; and the height, from road sur- 
face to seat, is 2 feet 12 inches. It 
weighs 180 pounds. The motorcycle re- 
portedly travels 100 miles on 1 gallon of 
gasoline, and the maximum speed is 35 
miles an hour. The retail price is about 
£103 ($415), including speedometer and 
purchase tax. 


Beverages 


BELGIAN Hops SITUATION 


Production of hops in Belgium in 1947 
amounted to about 6,242 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds) as 
compared with approximately 7,353 quin- 
tals in 1946 and 16,808 quintals in 1929. 
The quality of the 1947 production was 
better than that of 1946. 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade) made no 
change in the Benelux tariff on hops. 

In connection with the general Euro- 
pean dollar shortage, toward the end of 
1947 Belgian instituted exchange control 
over imports from the dollar area. Im- 
ports of certain commodities against 
dollars were prohibited, whereas imports 
of certain other commodities were al- 
lowed without any more difficulty than 
previously. Hops were placed in an in- 
termediate category in which dollar ex- 
change might be provided, but each in- 
dividual application would be considered 
on its own merits. 

Imports of hops in 1946 totaled 1,176 
metric tons, and in the first 11 months 
of 1947 they amounted to 1,559 tons 
Czechoslovakia was the foremost source 
of imports, 724 tons coming from that 
country in 1946 and 703 tons in 1947; 
Germany was the second most important 
source, supplying 391 tons in 1946 and 
479 tons in 1947; the United States sup- 
plied only 2 tons in 1946 and 94 tons in 
1947. Belgium exported 23 tons of hops 
in 1946 and 111 tons in the first 11 months 
of 1947. 

In Belgium and Luxembourg there is 
freedom of trade in beer. The Belgian 
excise tax on beer is relatively low. In 
the Netherlands, on the contrary, the 
people drink little beer; governmental 
controls are strict, and it is difficult for 
Belgian beer to find a market in that 
country. 

The following two questions with re- 
spect to beer are among the most diffi- 
cult facing the Benelux economic union: 


according to an Official release. Value 
of the crop also was lower, totaling 
$1,593,000 compared with $1,920,000—a 
decrease of 17 percent. During 1947, 
1,032 acres of hops were harvested, as 
compared with 2,006 acres in 1946. 

Production of hops in British Colum- 
bia—the heaviest producing area in the 
Dominion—amounted to _ 1,950,000 
pounds compared with 2,206,000 in 1946, 
followed by Ontario with 141,000 pounds 
compared with 236,000, and Quebec 30,- 
000 pounds compared with 60,000. 

The British Columbia crop in 1947 was 
valued at $1,462,000 compared with $1,- 
698,000 in the preceding year; that of 
Ontario, $106,000 as against $177,000; 
and Quebec, $25,000 as compared with 
$45,000. 

Production of malting barley in Can- 
ada is on a popular and much advertised 
The Canadian brewers and malt- 
sponsor a provincial and inter- 
provincial barley-growing contest which 
attracts a substantial number of grain 
erowers, because $25,000 annually has 
been offered to winners in various classes. 
Therefore, hop production could be on 
a much higher scale than at present, so 
that fewer quantities need be imported 
annually to meet the demand of brewers. 

Each year since 1944 there has been 
an increase in the amount of beer pro- 
duced in Canada. Production in 1947 
totaled 6,863,869 barrels: in 1946, 6,126,- 
322 barrels; in 1945, 5,339,304 barrels; 
and 1944, 4,693,128 barrels. 

Statistics are not available on the 
quantities of hops used in either 1946 
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or 1947. Likewise, stocks on hand at the 
beginning of each year are not reported, 
so that a total of hops produced and 
hops imported does not present a true 
picture of hops utilized in Canada for 
any given year. 

Canada imports annually about the 
same amount of hops as it produces. 
The United States usually has supplied 
canada with all of its imported malt and 
a high percentage of imported hops. 
However, in 1945 Canada began small 
imports from Czechoslovakia, which 
continued through 1946 and 1947, and 
a small quantity of hops was obtained 
from the United Kingdom in 1947. Only 
a few thousand pounds of hops are ex- 
ported from Canada annually, none of 
which is sold in the United States. 

Malt, however is sold in China, Central 
and South America, the Union of South 
Africa, British West Indies, Newfound- 
land, and about 10 percent of the malt 
exports are assigned to the United States. 

The outlook is bright for expansion 
in the cultivation of hops in Canada. 
Demand for beer, ale, and stout is in- 
creasing. Malting barley production is 
sponsored by the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, the Dominion Brewers 
Association, and the Maltster’s Associa- 
tion, of which there are two in Canada. 


BREWING INDUSTRY, WESTPHALIA, 
GERMANY 


Production by Westphalian breweries 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30. 1947, totaled approximately 2,100,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter 26.42 gallons). 
This was practically the same quantity as 
in the preceding year, or 50 percent of 
prewar production. Breweries report 
that the seasonal character of the liquid 
which passes for beer, compared with the 
full-beer of former times, constitutes a 
great drawback. Shortage in barrels, 
and transportation difficulties during the 
summer months rendered it impossible 
to cope with the demand. Business dur- 
ing the fall months was dull. Employ- 
ment in all Westphalian breweries to- 
taled 3,713 persons, compared with 5,733 
in prewar times. Stocks of raw mate- 
rials for ersatz beer are not uniform, and 
in most cases are insufficient—produc- 
tion of whey shows a steady decrease, 
saccharin is scarce, and supplies of hops 
from the new crop are not available, in- 
asmuch as 54,000 hundredweight have 
been earmarked for export and an addi- 
tional quantity of from 10,000 to 15,000 
hundredweight has to be placed at the 
disposal of the Occupation troops. 

All efforts aimed at the release of 
46.000 tons of barley for the production 
of light beer failed. An application to 
sell such a light beer against bread ra- 
tion cards has as yet not been decided. 
Such procedure, however, is received 


skeptically, particularly in northern 
Germany. The aforementioned 46,000 
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tons of barley, requested by the brewery 
trade, constitute but 0.73 percent of the 
grain crop and grain imports of the 
Western Zones, and would suffice to pro- 
duce 15,000,000 hectoliters of light beer, 
which corresponds to the total current 
production of beerlike beverages in the 
British Zone and light beer in the Ameri- 
can Zone of Occupation. 


Chemicals 
FERTILIZER SITUATION, CANADA 


Prospects for fertilizer supplies in 
Canada in 1948 are satisfactory, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Because of the 
large domestic production of nitrogen, 
no shortage of nitrogenous materials is 
expected. Superphosphate requirements 
are estimated at approximately 350,000 
tons. United States producers have 
agreed to supply 70 percent of the Do- 
minion’s potash needs and 30 percent is 
to come from France, it is stated. 


FUNDS FOR INCREASING FERTILIZER OUTPUT, 
CHILE 


The principal investment made in 1947 
under Chile’s 18-year agricultural plan 
was the appropriation of 300,000,000 
pesos (approximately $9,700,000) to in- 
crease fertilizer output. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of fertilizer in 1947 
increased in value to approximately $24,- 
000,000, compared with $16,000,000 in 
1946, according to official Danish customs 
statistics. 


PROPOSED BARTER TRANSACTION BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND SPAIN 


A proposed barter transaction between 
France and Spain involves the exchange 
of 160,000 metric tons of Spanish pyrites 
for 100,000 tons of North African phos- 
phate rock, a foreign chemical publica- 
tion reports. 


FEBRUARY OvuTpuUT, U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


In the United States Zone of Germany, 
five industrial groups, including chem- 
icals, recorded new highs in February 
1948. The production index for the 
chemical industry was 61.6 (1936=—100), 
compared with a general index of 53.8. 


PRODUCTION OF POTASH SALTS, FRANCE 


In 1947, the state-owned mines, 
Domaniales de Potasse d’Alsace, France, 
had an output of 3,250,000 metric tons of 
potash salts, according to the organiza- 
tion’s annual report. Production by the 
privately owned Kali-St. Therese mines 
amounted to 920,000 tons. The combined 
output of both sources in 1946 was 
3,250,000 tons. 

Reconstruction of damaged pit instal- 
lations has been largely completed, it is 
stated. An expansion and moderniza- 


tion project is expected to result in 
greater productivity, but larger supplies 
of materials and machinery are needed. 

The two concerns had a turn-over in 
1947 of 624,000 tons of K.O, according to 
the report of the joint sales organization. 
French and French colonial consumers 
received 356,000 tons, whereas 268,000 
tons were shipped abroad. 


PLANT RECONSTRUCTION, HUNGARY 


Reconstruction of the Pet Nitrogen 
Works, Hungary, the first large building 
project under the Three-Year Economic 
Plan, is progressing satisfactorily, the 
Hungarian press reports. It is planned 
to increase capacity of the plant to 
80,000 metric tons (N content) annually 
by the end of 1948. 


FOREIGN TRADE, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Ministry of Industry’s 
plan for foreign trade in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 involved imports by the chem- 
ical industry valued at 48,500,000 forints, 
and exports at 14,400,000 forints. 


INCREASED VALUE OF IMPORTS, IRELAND 
(EIRE) 


Ireland’s (Eire’s imports of chemicals, 
perfumery, drugs, dyes, and colors (not 
including fertilizers) in 1947 almost 
doubled in value over those in 1946, ac- 
cording to official customs statistics. 
Totals were £130,812,035 and £72,043,372, 
respectively. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE, SPAIN 


The shortage of fertilizer remains a 
critical problem for Spanish citrus grow- 
ers. In the 1947 growing season the 
Ministry of Agriculture allocated 30 kilo- 
grams per acre of ammonium sulfate and 
45 kilograms of Chilean nitrate, but pro- 
ducers state that these quantities are 
entirely inadequate. In prewar years, 
as much as 500 kilograms per acre of 
ammonium sulfate was used. 


NEW SWEDISH PLANT NOW IN OPERATION 


The new plant of A. B. Forenade Su- 
perfosfatfabriker at Norkopping, Swe- 
den, has commenced operations, a for- 
eign chemical publication states. Its 
estimated annual output of superphos- 
phate is 120,000 metric tons, but produc- 
tion will be increased later to 160,000 
tons. The plant is said to be the second 
largest of its kind in Sweden, and its 
cost is estimated at approximately 
$3,000,000. 


INCREASED DYE PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


The considerable increase in produc- 
tion of dyes in Switzerland in 1947 is 
attributed to the improved supply situ- 
ation and a sustained high demand. 
However, several former important mar- 
kets, including Sweden, were closed 
largely because of import restrictions. 
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Coal 


PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Official estimates place the 1946 coal 
production for all China at approxi- 
mately 11,500,000 metric tons, with pos- 
sibly 2,000,000 tons additional produced 
by smaller, individually operated pits on 
which no data are available. Production 
forecasts for 1947 ranged from 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 tons. and one estimate was 
even higher, approximately 22,000,000 
tons. 

Actual production during 1947 has not 
been determined with accuracy, but it is 
known that it fell considerably below 
predicted levels. Even more important, 
much of the coal actually mined could 
not be transported to consuming areas, 
with the result that by the end of the 
year coal shortages of varying degrees of 
intensity were in evidence throughout all 
the industrial centers of China. To sup- 
plement domestic production the Gov- 
ernment had earmarked a_ reported 
US$2,000,000 for the emergency importa- 
tion of foreign coal, but such imports 
were held to a minimum because of the 
stringency of foreign exchange and prob- 
ably did not exceed 100,000 tons. 

Unprecedented military activity in the 
North and Northeast effectually severed 
China from most of its immediate coal- 
producing potential. 

The following statistics, obtained from 
official sources, indicate that 1947 esti- 
mated production represented only 76 
percent of the 1947 forecast, although it 
did exceed 1946 production by nearly 29 
percent. The true picture is not revealed, 
however, until it is realized that millions 
of tons were lost to the market by the 
virtual shut-off of communications with 
the North. 


Coal Production: All China 


In 1,000 metric ton 

Esti- Esti- 

mated 1947 mated 

Area 1946 pro- forecast 1947 pro- 

duction duction 
Northeast 2, 837 5, 000 4, 422 
North__- 5, 112 7, 380 6, 109 
Central 931 ) 3 907 f 1, 609 
South ies \ i 
Southwest 1. 255 19 1, 163 
Northwest 275 780 307 
Taiwan (Formosa 1, 058 1, 500 1, 100 
11,468 19, 386 14, 717 


The UNRRA contribution of US$12,- 
000,000 worth of coal-mining equipment, 
power, and machine tools is believed to 
have added some 4,000,000 tons to the 
nation’s 1947 coal production. Notwith- 
standing this timely and much-needed 
assistance, however, huge additional out- 
lays of capital will be required, once 
some semblance of political stability is 
achieved, to raise coal production above 
its present critically low levels. 
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The National Resources Commission, 
recognizing that China may be cut off 
from regular supplies from the North 
for months or years to come, is now di- 
recting its efforts to developing such de- 
posits as exist in noncombat areas. Ex- 
ploitation of these, even to the extent of 
their relatively limited potentials, will 
be a difficult and time-consuming task. 


LIGNITE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
GREECE 


Lignite deposits constitute one of the 
richest mineral resources of Greece, with 
proved reserves of about 100,000,000 tons 
which could be mined without difficulty. 
This fuel has always been a major con- 
cern of Greek economists who have long 
discussed methods of making the best use 
of it to save foreign exchange spent 
on imports of coal. 

During the second half of 1947, lignite 
production in Greece fell off to 66,000 
short tons from the 88,000 short tons 
mined during the first 6 months of the 
year. This 1947 production, totaling 
154,000 short tonse was below the figure 
forecast. Demand for lignite declined 
after large-scale importation of bitumi- 
nous coal. 

At the close of 1947, the Greek Govern- 
ment sought to promote use of lignite 
by a series of measures. The most effec- 
tive of these methods are reported to 
have been the lifting of price ceilings, 
the requirement for exclusive use of lig- 
nite as fuel by the alcohol industry, and 
reduction of foreign coal imports 


Electrical 
k.quipment 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K 


Exports of electrical goods from the 
United Kingdom in January 1948 had a 
total value of $23,060,000 compared with 
$14,800,000 for January 1947, and $5,- 
550,000 monthly average for 1938. Sixty 
percent of the total, by value, went to 
British Empire countries, 20 percent to 
countries under the European Recovery 
Plan, and the remaining 20 percent to 
South American and other destinations 

Cable exports had a value of $6,385,000 
in January 1948 compared with $3,728,- 
000 in January 1947. 

With regard to electrical machinery 
and heavy equipment, exports of genera- 
tors under 200 kilowatts rose in value 
from $423,443 to $9,487,000, whereas ex- 
ports of larger machines fell in value 
from $1,620,633 to $852,986. 

With the exception of traction motors, 
there was a substantial increase in motor 
exports, about 60 percent of which were 
between 1 and 250 horsepower. Ship- 
ments of fractional-horsepower machines 
showed a much higher proportional in- 
crease. 


Imports were substantially higher jp 
January 1948 than in January 1947, with 
Canada and the United States as the 
principal sources of supply. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products | 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND Imports 
BELGIUM 


Before the war, Belgium produceq 
about 3,000,000,000 liters (1 liter=1,0567 | 
quarts) of milk per year, based on an 
average production per cow of 3,106 to 
3,200 liters per year. In 1947, milk pro. 
duction of Belgium may be estimated at 
about 2,400,000,000 liters based on about 
820,000 dairy cows, an average produc. 
tion per cow of a little less than 3,009 
liters. 

The milk policy of the Belgian Goy- 
ernment since liberation has been to re. 
strict the consumption of fluid milk as 
much as possible in order to produce the 
largest quantity of butter to maintain a 
minimum butter ration. This policy has 
clearly been against the best interests of 
the farmers, for whom the marketing of 
milk for direct consumption has always 
meant better prices than when used in 
the manufacture of butter. The im- 
portation of evaporated milk and the 
freeing of evaporated milk from the 
ration have struck further blows at the 
consumption of fluid milk in Belgium. 

Belgian imports of evaporated milk 
during 1945 totaled only 266 metric tons. 
In 1946 imports jumped to 17,030 tons of 
which 12,498 tons came from the United 
Kingdom and 4,241 tons from the United 
States. In the first 10 months of 1947 
Belgian imports of evaporated milk to- 
taled 37,694.6 tons. Except for insignif- 
icant amounts, all the 1947 imports were 
from the United States. Some of the 
1947 imports were made on _ govern- 
mental account, others through private 
trade. From January 1, through Novem- 
ber 18, 1947, the Commercial Office of 
Food Supply received 19,259,000 cans of 
evaporated milk 

Before the war, Belgium produced 
only small quantities of condensed milk, 
and was on a net import basis. Domestic 
consumption of condensed milk was, 
however, extremely small. 

Imports of condensed milk during the 
first 10 months of 1947 amounted to 
1,673.5 metric tons. From January 1 
through November 18, 1947, the Commer- 
cial Office of Food Supply had received, 
for Government account, 480,000 cans. 

Butter production before the war av- 
eraged in excess of 60,000 metric tons 
annually. Production during 1947 has 
been at approximately the same rate as 
during 1946, when total butter produc- 
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tion may be estimated at about 45,000 
tons (including black market). During 
1946, only about half of the production 
was collected for distribution under the 
ration, the remainder going to the black 
market. During 1947 the percentage 
collected was somewhat higher, the offi- 
cial production of butter during the first 
11 months of the year totaling 23,000 
metric tons. 

In prewar years, Belgium imported 
annually in excess of 20,000 metric tons 
of full-cream cheese, mostly from the 
Netherlands, but small quantities also 
came from Switzerland, Finland, and 
France. Belgian production of cheese 
was rather small, and chiefly of the soft 
types. Only about 2 to 3 percent of the 
total milk production was used in the 
manufacture of from 5,000 to 8,000 met- 
ric tons of cheese annually. Belgian 
cheese consumption averaged almost 
30,000 tons annually or about 3.5 kilo- 
grams per capita. 

During the German occupation, Bel- 
gium increased its cheese production in 
order partially to make up for the lack 
of imports. In 1942, production totaled 
11.899 metric tons; in 1943, 24,565 tons; 
and in 1944, 16,574 tons. 

A large part of the cheese production 
during the war years consisted of that 
manufactured out of skim milk for use 
as a bread spread. 

Since liberation, the production of 
cheese in Belgium has been severely re- 
stricted as a result of the Government 
policy to divert the maximum quantities 
of the Belgian milk production toward 
the production of butter. As soon as 
Belgium receives adequate supplies of 
fats and oils, the restrictions prohibiting 
the free production of cheese will be re- 
pealed, and it may be expected that 
Belgian production of cheese will in- 
crease. 

During 1945 cheese production totaled 
7,674 metric tons; in 1946, 3,203 tons; 
and in the first 9 months of 1947, 2,643 
tons. 

Belgian prewar cheese imports ex- 
ceeded 20,000 tons per year; imports in 
1946 totaled 21,598 tons of which 13,858 
tons came from the United States. 
Other important suppliers included the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, and Den- 
mark. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Cuban milk production during 1947 is 
estimated at 1,100,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 10 percent over 1946 output. 
This increased output is attributable to 
improved pasture conditions, and also 
to higher ceiling prices for milk which 
acted as an incentive to producers. 

Cuban output of manufactured dairy 
products increased in 1947 as compared 
with 1946. Production of commercial 
cheeses showed the greatest gain over 
1946, about 15 percent, and reached the 
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largest volume recorded since before the 
war, with the five principal producing 
plants reporting an output of more than 
6,100,000 pounds. The most popular 
types were cream, Patagras, Gruyere, 
Cheddar, Roquefort, and processed, in 
that order. Production of farm cheese 
is roughly estimated at 5,000,000 pounds. 

Production of canned milk in 1947 is 
estimated at 713,000 cases (each case 
contains 48 14-ounce cans) about 6 per- 
cent larger than in 1946. Although 1947 
output was the largest since 1944, pro- 
duction from 1940 to 1943 was 40 to 80 
percent higher. The milk canned was 
all condensed milk. Cuban taste runs to 
the sweetened product and the cost of 
manufacture is somewhat less than that 
of evaporated milk, the importation of 
which is permitted free of duty. 

Ice-cream production increased by 10 
percent or more over that of 1946 owing 
to heavy demand. With the two firms 
that manufacture the bulk of Cuba’s ice 
cream reporting an output of 5,700,000 
pounds, total production is estimated at 
about 6,700,000 pounds. 

Production of dried skim milk showed 
a 10 percent gain over that of 1946, but 
the total was small (118,000 pounds). 
Other products provided more profitable 
uses for ‘“‘surplus” milk, and imports 
from the United States kept prices at 
reasonable levels. 

The general export embargo affecting 
milk and milk products is still in effect in 
Cuba. Export of 200,000 pounds of low- 
quality cheese was permitted in 1946 de- 
spite the embargo, but available statis- 
tics show no significant exports of any 
dairy products during 1947. 

Cuban buying power and demand for 
dairy products continued at a high level 
throughout 1947, resulting in imports of 
near-record proportion. The Govern- 
ment facilitated these imports by con- 
tinuing to permit duty-free imports of 
evaporated milk, placing the ceiling price 
of canned milks on a cost-plus basis, and 
freeing butter from price controls. 

The quantity of canned milk (evap- 
orated and condensed) imported in 1947 
totaled 11,662,327 kilograms (1 Kkilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), 2 percent above 
1946 imports of 11,538,130 kilograms, and 
the largest since 1930. All the canned 
milk came from the United States. Im- 
ports of powdered milk, also from the 
United States, amounted to 661,158 kilo- 
grams in 1947, as compared with 296,662 
kilograms in 1946. 

Imports of butter totaled 528,170 kilo- 
grams, as compared with 123,593 kilo- 
grams in 1946. In 1947 the United 
States was the leading supplier of butter, 
416,743 kilograms having arrived from 
that source. The Netherlands was the 
second largest supplier, 103,852 kilo- 
grams, and Argentina supplied the re- 
mainder. In 1946 the Netherlands was 
the largest supplier, 116,046 kilograms. 


In 1947, imports of cheese amounted 
to 153,394 kilograms, with the United 
States supplying 117,791 kilograms. 
Cheese imports in 1946 totaled 49,121 
kilograms; the United States was the 
source of 22,841 kilograms and Norway 
supplied 15,655 kilograms. 

Despite a prospective drop in buying 
power in 1948, demand for dairy prod- 
ucts is likely to continue strong. Pres- 
ent supplies are sufficient to last only a 
few weeks; domestic output is not ex- 
pected to increase over its present level: 
and imports in 1948 will likely find a 
ready market. 


Fruits 


SIcILy’s CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Citrus fruit takes first place in Sicily’s 
export trade. During the war years pro- 
duction declined and exports were on a 
smaller scale. In 1946, however, there 
was a marked recovery, and exports of 
citrus fruit included 24,285 metric tons of 
oranges, 40,502 tons of lemons, and 13,340 
tons of tangerines. 

The current season’s citrus crop (1947- 
48) is good, and estimates are placed at 
178,400 tons of oranges, 53,725 tons of 
tangerines, and 225,200 tons of lemons. 
The outlook for export is not promising, 
and thus a crisis has developed in the 
industry which may have serious reper- 
cussions on the economy of the island. 
It appears that only about 20 percent 
of the 1947-48 citrus crop will be ex- 
ported, whereas in the preceding season 
about 50 percent of production was ex- 
ported. 

Producers and exporters are greatly 
concerned over the disposition of the 
crop, and the matter has been discussed 
in the legislative assembly of the Sicilian 
Regional Government. The following 
recommendations for overcoming the 
present crisis were made at a citrus-fruit 
convention in December 1947. 

1. The granting to the exporters of all the 


foreign exchange arising from exports of cit- 
rus fruit. 

2. Improving transport facilities to assure 
rapid delivery and granting a preferential 
rail rate for citrus-fruit shipments. 

3. Elimination of the charitable-aid tax 
levied on each railway carload destined for 
exportation. 

4. Provision of Government funds to en- 
courage the export of citrus fruits and to 
strengthen activities in connection with the 
project, similar to those provided for in- 
dustries in time of crisis. 

5. Elimination or reduction of certain 
charges and taxes which restrict consump- 
tion and decrease prices. 

6. Creation in Sicily of a regional office of 
foreign trade under the Ministry for Foreign 
Commerce. 

7. Provision for the shipment within Italy 
of citrus fruits in bulk so as to save the ex- 
pense of packing. 

8. Provision of electric energy for irriga- 
tion and faciilties for acquisition of insec- 
ticides and fertilizers. 





The loss of the German market is the 
most important factor in the citrus-fruit 


crisis. In 1938, 37 percent of Italy’s cit- 
rus-fruit exports went to Germany, and 
there were important markets in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Austria, and Hungary. 
Efforts have been made at Rome to open 
the market in the United States, British, 
and French Zones of Germany. Possibly 
the German economy is not in a position 
to import citrus fruits for the German 
population, but the United States troops 
and occupation authorities would pro- 
vide a rather substantial market for 
Sicilian oranges and lemons. Sales in 
that area would bring in highly prized 
dollar exchange for Italy. 

England would provide a good market 
for the current crop. In 1947, England 
purchased sizable quantities of citrus 
fruit. To assist the exporters of citrus 
fruit to England, the Italian Government 
has extended the official December rate 
of exchange of lire 1,984 to the pound 
sterling. Quotations for sterling were 
declining in terms of lire, and exporters 
would have received fewer lire if the rate 
had not been maintained. 

France purchased lemons under an 
agreement made in July 1947 and has 
granted licenses to import some oranges. 
Sweden and Belgium have bought some 
fruit. The Netherlands has not bought 
any citrus fruit from Sicily but may ac- 
quire small quantities. Switzerland and 
Denmark have bought small quantities, 
and Norway may purchase some. 

According to an estimate made by the 
Minister of Agriculture in the Sicilian 
Regional Government, the total Sicilian 
production of citrus fruit may be valued 
at 25,000,000,000 lire which at a recent 
(January 23, 1948) rate of exchange of 
576 would be equal to about $43,400,000. 
Adequate markets for the disposition of 
the crop would greatly benefit the island’s 
economy. 


Grain and Products 
Crop ESTIMATES, URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan wheat yield in the 
1947-48 season was unusually high, the 
crop being one of the largest ever grown 
in that country, according to the second 
estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Livestock. The amount of wheat 
available for consumption will be about 
440,000 metric tons. 

Domestic requirements are estimated 
at 300,000 metric tons and 50,000 tons are 
to be stored for seed purposes, thus leav- 
ing 90,000 tons for export and stock. It 
is possible that 50,000 to 60,000 metric 
tons may be offered for export, prefer- 
ably in the form of flour. It is reported 
that 8,500 tons of wheat have been set 
aside for repayment to Argentina. 

Official statistics have not yet been 
released for the 1947-48 corn crop, but 
it is believed that production will be a 
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little smaller than the 1946-47 harvest. 
Corn is grown mainly for immediate con- 
sumption by the farmers, and the exact 
area and quantity produced is not easy 
to estimate. Production in 1946-47 is 
estimated at 114,655 metric tons, as com- 
pared with a 5-year average (1941-46) 
of 108,835 tons. 

Barley production often does not meet 
the needs of the breweries, and is sup- 
plemented with rice and other grains, 
as well as with additional supplies of 
barley imported from Argentina. 

The 1947-48 harvest of 31,971 metric 
tons of oats does not represent the total 
yield, inasmuch as a large part of the 
crop is consumed as green forage. Win- 
ter oats is one of the most common sup- 
plementary feeds for dairy cattle. Most 
of the oats crop harvested for grain is 
fed to pedigreed livestock. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Livestock has issued 
a decree authorizing the importation 
from Argentina of 2,000 metric tons of 
oats for fall seeding for winter forage. 


RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Production of rice in Ecuador in 1947 
totaled 112,711 metric tons, as compared 
with 102,048 tons in 1946. Domestic 
consumption amounted to 27,845 tons in 
1947, as compared with 38,465 tons in 
1946. It is not known to what the de- 
cline in consumption can be attributed, 
unless to the fact that at the beginning 
of 1947 restrictions were lifted on the 
importation of wheat flour and the local 
market was glutted with this commodity, 
which may have replaced rice to some 
extent in the national diet. 

Exports in 1947 which amounted to 
63,864 tons, were almost equal to the 
64,796 tons exported in 1946, but the 
increase in production and the decline 
in consumption left a _ substantially 
larger quantity available for export. 


Poultry and Products 
SITUATION IN GREECE 


The number of poultry in Greece in- 
creased during 1947 to an estimated 
8,200,000 from the 1946 total of 7,500,000, 
but this figure was still 30 percent below 
the average prewar (1935-39) figure, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Egg production declined from 18,500 
metric tons to 17,500 tons, whereas per 
capita consumption of eggs remained 
about the same—60 per year. 

Greece is not an exporter of poultry 
or poultry products. 

Imports of poultry meat have been 
slight, and were effected by UNRRA in 
the form of canned chicken and turkey, 
primarily as an emergency ration. Im- 
ports of eggs, on the other hand, were 
the largest since 1935, totaling 1,438 met- 
ric tons for the first 10 months of 1947. 
The average of imports for the years 


1935-38 was 1,198 metric tons, Whereas 
the 1946 total was 291 metric tons, valued 
at $220,000. Imports all came from 
Turkey. 

A large quantity of powdered eggs algo 
was supplied by UNRRA, but they Were 
not to the liking of most Greeks ang 
considerable stocks remain unsold. 

The outlook for an increase in poultry 
numbers during 1948 is poor, inasmuch 
as poultry raising will remain the busj- 
ness of the farmer’s wife, with her jn. 
terest only in a little pocket money, 
Furthermore, the scarcity of grains anq 
special feeds is acute, and there are scant 
prospects of its being relieved. Egg pro- 
duction, and poultry and egg consump. 
tion, therefore, will in all probability re. 
main at low levels throughout the year. 


Spices and Related Products 
PEPPER EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Despite their low volume, the value of 
postwar pepper exports from the Neth- 
erlands Indies compares fairly well with 
the prewar level. Registered exports of 
black and white pepper during 1946 to- 
taled 3,277 metric tons valued at 5,913.. 
000 guilders, and during the first 10 
months of 1947, 2,517 metric tons valued 
at 4,247,000 guilders, as compared with 
an average of 53,300 tons valued at 1, 
862,000 guilders. ‘(Average mean rate of 
exchange during 1936 through 1940: 1.81 
guilders=$1 United States currency.) 

In contrast with prewar years when 
Singapore and the United States were 
the leading buyers of Netherlands Indies 
pepper, the bulk of the postwar regis- 
tered exports went to the Netherlands. 
Shipments to the United States during 
1946 amounted to only 5 metric tons of 
white pepper valued at 13,033 guilders; 
and in the first 10 months of 1947, to 50 
metric tons of black pepper valued at 
139,887 guilders and 92 metric tons of 
white pepper valued at 160,681 guilders. 

The available old-stock pepper was 
directed mostly to European countries, 
especially the Netherlands and Great 
Britain. 

It is generally agreed that stocks of 
white pepper in the entire Netherlands 
Indies at the end of 1947 totaled between 
3,500 and 4,000 metric tons. Informa- 
tion concerning black pepper stocks in 
Lampong is mere conjecture, estimates 
ranging from 1,000 to as much as 12,000 
tons. Stocks of black pepper in Batavia 
in September 1947 were reliably esti- 
mated at 800 tons, but by the beginning 
of February 1948 this quantity was said 
io have been reduced to 500 tons. In 
Borneo, stocks (black and white) are 
less than 100 tons. 

The bulk of the stocks mentioned above 
is moldy and dirty, and, it is claimed, 
will certainly not pass United States in- 
spection. A few hundred tons of good 
white pepper are said to have been dis- 
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covered on Bangka, and the Government 
and the exporters are endeavoring to 
obtain these parcels for shipment to the 
United States. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Production of sugar in British Guiana 
in 1947 totaled 165,148 long tons, a de- 
crease of about 4 percent as compared 
with the 172,051 tons produced in 1946. 
The decrease is attributable to a long 
drought extending from November 1946 
to about May 15, 1947, plus shortages of 
fertilizers and failure of certain machin- 
ery to arrive from England. 

Consumption of locally produced 
sugar in 1947 totaled 14,892 tons, and 
was at the average rate of about 1,250 
tons per month throughout the year. 
About 15,000 tons will be consumed in 
1948, it is estimated. 

During 1947 all raw sugar not locally 
consumed or retained as stock was ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada. Exports in 1947 totaled 185,107 
tons, valued at $19,075,656, of which 115,- 
290 tons valued at $11,946,563 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 69,817 tons 
valued at $7,129,093 went to Canada. 
Exports in 1946 amounted to 147,753 tons 
valued at $12,336,891, with 80,267 tons 
valued at $6,663,973 going to the United 
Kingdom and 67,486 tons valued at 
$5,672,918 going to Canada. The in- 
crease in exports in 1947 over 1946 1s 
believed to be directly attributable to 
availability of shipping space. 

SUGAR SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 

Production of refined sugar in Switz- 
erland’s one sugar factory in 1947, 
amounted to 21,350 metric tons. 

Imports of sugar in 1947 totaled 157,- 
913 metric tons, of which the United 
States supplied 51,770 tons; Czechoslo- 


vakia, 50,095; Great Britain, 23,125; 
Cuba, 14,908; the Netherlands, 15,548; 
and other countries, 2,469 tons. Gov- 


ernment sources indicate that stocKs as 
of January 1, 1948, totaled 75,000 tons 
of refined sugar. ° 

During 1947, both adults and children 
received a ration of 1 kilogram (1 kilo- 
gram—2.2046 pounds) of refined sugar 
per capita monthly plus 8 kilograms per 
capita during the course of the year for 
preparing jam, which makes a total for 
the year of 20 kilograms per capita, or a 
total of about 85,314 metric tons. 

Total consumption of rationed sugar, 
including amounts consumed by indus- 
tries and by foreigners visiting Switzer- 
land, is estimated at about 130,000 metric 
tons. To this amount should be added 
15,000 tons of Czechoslovak hard candy 
Sugar which was not rationed in 1947, 
thus giving a total consumption esti- 
mated at 145,000 metric tons which is the 
Same as the prewar average. Consump- 
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More About Faulty Packing: Congo 
Importers Register Serious Com- 
plaints 


The American Consulate General at 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, again calls 
attention to the steady flow of complaints 
from importers concerning the faulty and 
insufhicient packing of shipments received 
from the United States. That office ad- 
vises that recently the Vice Governor 
General of the Belgian Congo stated in an 
important address before the Council of 
Government that defective packing of 
merchandise coming from abroad, and 
particularly from the United States, is a 
complicating factor in the colony’s over- 
burdened transportation system. Such 
practices necessitate long and burden- 
some reconditioning work and cause bot- 
tlenecks, disorganization, and delay, it 
was stated. 

One point stressed is that United States 
exporters use cardboard cartons when the 
nature of the shipment clearly indicates 
the necessity of using wooden cases. Ex- 
porters are reminded that more potent 
competition will soon have to be met and 
that the exporter who has cultivated the 
good will of his customers will stand a 
better chance of marketing his products. 
Extra care, and even additional expense, 
in packing properly today will no doubt 
help very appreciably in attaining and 
holding the future trade of the Congo. 





tion in 1946 amounted to only 110,000 
tons, in round figures, plus a small 
amount of Czechoslovak hard candy. 

Consumption of sugar in Switzerland 
probably will increase in 1948. Actual 
consumption which has reached prewar 
levels will no doubt remain the same, but 
there will be a tendency to build up re- 
serves in households and on farms. In- 
dustries are expected to consume about 
the same amount as in 1947, with the ex- 
ception of the chocolate industry which 
at present limits its output, owing to 
high prices for cocoa beans and sugar. 
If prices for these commodities decline, 
a revival of the Swiss chocolate industry 
may be expected. 


General Products 
BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Bristle shipments from Shanghai, 
China, in February totaled 307,400 
pounds, valued at $563,585, equal to some- 
what more than half of the extraordi- 
narily large January shipments of 526,- 
755 pounds valued at $1,026,868, and 
larger than the 1947 average of 222,237 
pounds valued at $553,153. 

About 18 exporters participated in the 
February shipments, and the Central 


Trust and the Szechuen Animal Byprod- 
ucts Co. (Koo Chin Kee & Sons) , together, 
have taken only about three-fifths of the 
business in contrast to their recent near 
monopolization. This circumstance may 
be attributed to the exchange conditions 
prevailing in January and early Febru- 
ary, at which time the official open mar- 
ket (export) exchange rate closed with 
the black-market rate. Business at that 
time became profitable in a true com- 
mercial sense for the private firms as 
well as for those semigovernmental or- 
ganizations having access to more favor- 
able foreign exchange and interest ar- 
rangements. 

It is understood that the shipments 
coming late in February and those con- 
tinuing into March are the result of 
early February and prior contracts. 
From the middle of February to the mid- 
dle of March the black-market exchange 
rate greatly exceeded the official rate and 
few contracts were concluded despite a 
fairly steady demand. Mid-March 
stocks were lower than average for the 
season. 

The accompanying table shows the 
shipments during the month of February 
from Sanghai, classified by various sizes 
and assortments, together with price 
ranges. 


Shipments of Bristle From Shanghai, 
China, February 1948 


Prices per 


Number} pound 
Sizes and assortments of cases | c.i.f. 
shipped New 
York 
Shanghai Black 
or 217 (17 or |f US$1. 50 
49 
2” to 6” (#17 425 1 to 4.00 
2” to 44" ; 25 1.80 
2%"" to 24” 15 1.00 
214” to 6” ft] 1. 80 
+ te 50 2. 20 
Chungking Black: 
ou" PMO ry if 2.10 to 
2%" to 6 (#27 450 \ 2. 20 
Riflings 550 | . 53 
: ” orn |f 1.86 tk 
Riflings—6 = 350 { 2.00 
2”’ to 6’ (#17) 3 1.80 
Chungking Spotted: 
24"" to 6” (#27) 5O 1.85 
Hankow Black: 
- 25 1.00 
an et (me e f 1.37 to 
2" tos” (#0 150 1.40 
2’ to 6” (#17 125 { wie t 
Yientsin Black 
214” to 6” 55 12.00 


Prices in Tsingtao, China, for the 55- 
case assortment of bristle during the 
month of January 1948 were about 
CN$750,000 per catty (1.33 pounds), or 
$5 per pound, c. i. f. Pacific Coast ports, 
compared with the United States price 
of about $4.80 per pound. Business is 
expected to be resumed to some extent 
in the near future. 

Two shipments, contracted for in No- 
vember and December 1947, were made 
in January at $3.70 and $3.82 per pound 
c. and f. New York. The quantity, value, 
and sizes or assortments of declared ex- 
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ports to the United States were as fol- 
lows: 


Quantity, Value, and Sizes or Assortments 
of Declared Exports to United States 


— 
Shipment contracted for 
in December 1947 


Shipment contracted for 
in November 1947 


No. of No. of 
Size cases Size cases 
_, ee ; 6 |} 236”. 6 
93,"" 3 23," 3le 
ris a | 37 4 
3" 3 3" 314 
314” 2 314” 2 
374, 2 || 3247 2 
: 2 3 2 
er 1 || a”. 1 
4" i || ax i 
416” 1 416 1 
234" lo 43,’ lo 
434 | 5 4 
3é lo 54” lo 
5” lg 5” le 
314” lg 6” 2 
54%” lo Total, 2714 cases 
4” y Value US$11,208.84 
51,” 1, 
56 2 
td l 


Total, 28 cases 
Value, US $11,192.50 


Exports to England during January 
consisted of 132% cases (1% 55-case 
assortments and one-half of a 100-case 
assortment) at the price contracted for 
in September 1947 of 29 shillings per 
pound. 

February bristle exports from Tien- 
tsin, China, to the United States aggre- 
gated 180,438 pounds valued at US$587,- 
248 (equivalent to 1,640 cases) as com- 
pared with 173,800 pounds valued at 
US$469,985 (1,581 cases) in January, 
111,100 pounds valued at US$262,564 
(1,010 cases) in December, and 220,550 


pounds valued at US$589,241 (2,005 
cases) in November. The average ex- 
port value for bristles shipped to the 
United States was US$3.254 per pound 
f. o. b., Tientsin, in February as com- 
pared with US$2.704 in January and 
US$2.363 and US$3.742 in December and 
November. 

Table 1 shows the sizes and assort- 
ments of bristles shipped to the United 
States in February, together with in- 
voice prices given in United States cur- 


rency per pound, c. i. f. or c. and f. 
United States port. 
Although February shipments ex- 


ceeded those of January, new business 
was hampered by a widening spread be- 
tween the official open market and the 
black market exchange rate for United 
States dollars; exporters are forced to 
buy at prices that are pegged on black 
market exchange rates and accept re- 
imbursement through local banks at or 
near the open market rate. On Febru- 
ary 29, the black market rate had risen 
to CN$280,000 and the official open mar- 
ket rate advanced to only CN$156,000. 
Tientsin exporters reported that not- 
withstanding a strong demand for bris- 
tles in the New York market, under 
exchange conditions early in March, 
their base costs were approximately 35 
percent above New York quotations. 
Table 2 shows Tientsin February market 
prices for bristles in relation to New 
York offers for principal qualities. 


Tasie 1.—Bristles Shipped to the U.S. From Tientsin, China, in February 1948 
Average invoice prices on orders comprising Februar y shipment 
Size or assortment No. of 
cases 

Sept. Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Consignment 
24-inch 385 $1. 27 $0.76 to $0.9. $0.795 to $0.92 
24-7%4-inch F 23 fh. 62 
24-inch e 12 2. 55 
26-case assortment (2!¢-4-inch 78 $3. 00 §. 70 
2\4-5-inch 46) 4.77 
21¢-5\4-inch Ff) $3. 38 
55-long __- 23% $5. 00 
55-short = 826) 3. 80 $4.00 } oe \ ) 18 2 666 to 4.70 
214- 734-inch : 80) “ 3. 72 
234- 6-inch 8H 4.55 5. 40 
3- 714-inch 14 7.0: 
4-inch 1 4.4 
4- 434-inch ‘ ‘ 16 6.50 1) 

Total 1, 61014 

TABLE 2.—February Market Prices for valued at 600,000 Lebanese pounds in 


Bristles in Relation to Offers 


Tientsin 
quotations 


New York 


Ss > 
©17es offers 


24-inch C N$220, 000 US$0. 90 

24-inch 550, 000 2.00 

26-case assortment 1,050,000 | 4.00 to 4.10 

55-case long assortment 1, 500, 000 to 4.70 to 4.80 
1, 900, 000 

55-case short assortment 1, 200, 000 to 7. 25 
1, 280, 000 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, LEBANON 


The three Lebanese glass manufac- 
turers that have survived foreign com- 
petition produced 600 tons of glassware 
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1947, compared with 500 tons valued at 
540,000 pounds in 1946. Two of these 
firms make tumblers, liqueur glasses, bot- 
tles, dishes, and other items, and the 
third firm specializes in lamp chimneys. 
Capacity of the glassware factories is 
1,000 tons a year, but unless the manu- 
facturers are successful in their efforts 
to obtain a higher protective tariff, pro- 
duction will fall to 180 tons in 1948. Ex- 
cept for sand and calcium carbonate, 
raw materials are imported. 

The Lebanese and Syrian glass indus- 
tries still export to Iraq, Palestine, and 
Transjordan. 


Scientific instruments valued at 1,906. 
000 Lebanese pounds were imported jp 
1947, compared with 1,292,000 pounds in 
the preceding year; exports of scientific 
instruments manufactured by Palestin. 
ian Arabs in 1947 were valued at 9,009 
pounds, compared with exports valueg 
at 26,000 pounds in 1946. Imports in 1947 
included objets d’art valued at 15,009 
pounds, compared with 11,000 pounds ip 
the preceding year. 


GLass-BOTTLE PLANT To EXPAND, Mexico 


A glass-bottle factory began produc- 
tion in Guadalajara, Mexico, in January 
1948. Potential capacity is about 100,009 
bottles per day, including various types 
of clear-glass containers, ranging in size 
from 5 ounces to 5 gallons. The major 
portion of the containers will be bottles 
for soft drinks, beer, and tequila. 

Additional expansion is contemplated 
by this company and construction of 
identical plants to produce amber bottles, 
green bottles, and plate glass is already 
under way. A plant to manufacture cor- 
rugated cartons in which to ship the glass 
containers is also planned, as is also a 
soda-ash plant. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of hides and skins from Ar- 
gentina during 1947, with 1946 figures 
in parentheses, were as follows: Cattle 
hides, 6,392,440 (6,890,249) ; horse hides, 
217,159 (433,698) ; goatskins, 6,338 bales 
of about 815 pounds (3,114); kidskins, 
450 bales (550) ; sheepskins, 22,272 bales 
of about 880 pounds (53,607): pickled 
hogskins, 19 short tons (231); other 
pickled skins, 7,693 tons (4,738); and 
tanned hides, 4,772 tons (14,959) 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


During the first 9 months of 1947 
Brazil exported the following hides, 
skins, and leather (quantities shipped to 
the United States shown in _ paren- 
theses): Wild-animal skins, 415 metric 
tons (384); wild-boar skins, 312 tons 
(284); cattle hides, wet and dry, 49,108 
tons (3,136); dry goatskins, 1,563 tons 
(1,520); dry sheepskins, 1,238 tons 
(1,010); raw and prepared pigskins, 122 
tons (83); reptile skins, 122 tons (54); 
prepared reptile skins, 21 tons (19); sole 
leather, 1,252 tons (57); and shoes, 4 
tons (2). 


FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE, CANADA 


Production of leather footwear in Can- 
ada in 1947 totaled 35,573,871 pairs, as 
compared with 43,255,063 pairs in 1946 
and 38,955,725 pairs in 1945. 

Production in January 1948 totaled 
2,450,994 pairs, as compared with 2,548,- 
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199 pairs in the preceding month and 
3,132,186 pairs in January 1947. Fac- 
tories in operation numbered 271, of 
which 169 were in the Province of Que- 
bec, 81 in Ontario, 8 in British Columbia, 
6 in Manitoba, 3 in New Brunswick, 2 in 
Nova Scotia, and 1 each in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

of the January 1948 output, 765,958 
pairs comprised men’s, youths’, and boys’ 
footwear; 1,317,794 pairs women’s, 
misses’, and growing girls’; 168,726 pairs, 
children’s; and 198,516 pairs, babies’ and 
infants’. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


During 1947 Madagascar exported 
6.908 metric tons of cattle and sheep 
hides and skins, and 257 tons of crocodile 
hides, as compared with 2,185 tons of 
cattle hides (sheepskins not mentioned), 
and 255 tons of crocodile hides exported 
in 1946. Imports of shoes in 1947 totaled 
96,747 pairs as compared with 44,423 
pairs in 1946. 


New ZEALAND’S HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


In December 1947 New Zealand pro- 
duced 53,346 cattle hides, as compared 
with 31,567 in November. About 25,472 
were believed to be available for export. 
Production of sheepskins totaled 97,681, 
and lambskins 1,709,225, as compared 
with 55,783 and 359,817, respectively, in 
November. Latest export figures are for 
August 108,172 sheepskins with 
wool and 1,343,197 sheepskins without 
wool were shipped; in July these totaled 
72,164 and 2,343,015 skins, respectively. 


when 


Pervu’s HIDE AND SKIN OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Peru’s cattle-hide output in 1947 to- 
taled 331,466 pieces, as compared with 
320,291 pieces in 1946 and 296,707 in 1945. 
Production of sheepskins by slaughter- 
houses and abattoirs was estimated at 
1,400,000 in 1947 and 1,500,000 in 1946, 
and goatskins, 800,000 in 1947 and 750,- 
000 in 1946. In the first 9 months of 
1947, 19,000 alligator skins, 38,000 gray 
peccary skins, 27,000 black peccary skins, 
and 20,000 deerskins were produced, as 
compared with 78,000, 52,000, 53,000, and 
29,000, respectively, in 12 months of 1946. 

The lack of exchange and the sharp 
advance in Argentine prices curtailed 
imports of badly needed cattle hides in 
1947. Preliminary official statistics 
show that imports during the first 8 
months of 1947 amounted to 105,608 kilo- 
grams as against 896,872 kilograms in 
like months of 1946. 

Slow foreign demand caused sheep- 
skin exports to decline to 112,051 kilo- 
grams in the first 9 months of 1947, as 
compared with 392,471 kilograms in cor- 
responding months of 1946. Reduced 
production and lower foreign prices were 
responsible for a decrease in alligator- 
skin exports to 150,444 kilograms from 
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413,456 kilograms. Exports of goatskins 
advanced to 475,755 kilograms from 
467,463. Shipments of other skins in the 
first 9 months of 1947, with correspond- 
ing figures for 1946 in parentheses (all 
in kilograms) included black peccary, 
26,629 (44,392); gray peccary, 37,568 
(42,739); seal, none (25,494); wild pig, 
218 (142); deer, 23,079 (27,372). 


CATTLE-HIDE TRADE, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay has about 525,000 cattle hides 
available for commercial use annually. 
Only about 70,000 of these are tanned 
domestically, and all remaining hides are 
salted and dried for export. 


EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA, TO U.S. 


Declared exports from Shanghai, 
China, to the United States during Janu- 
ary 1948 included 22,203 pounds of buffalo 
hides, 1,555 pounds of cowhides, 94,960 
goat and kid skins (55,195 pounds), and 
29,471 sheep and lamb skins. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS FROM MARSEILLES, FRANCE, TO 


U.S. 


Declared exports of plantago-psyllium 
from the Marseille Consular District in 
France to the United States during De- 
cember 1947 were valued at $1,168, com- 
pared with $2,676 in the like month of 
1988. Declared exports of gentian root 
had a value of $4,065. None was listed 
for the corresponding month of 1938. 


FUMIGATION OF BUILDINGS IN MATAMOROS, 
MEXICO 


Activities for the anti-rat and anti- 
malaria campaign in the Matamoros 
Consular District, Mexico, were con- 
tinued early in 1948. Drastic measures 
are to be taken in the summer; local 
health and sanitary authorities plan to 
fumigate every building in the city of 
Matamoros. 


MEDICINAL IMPORTS, REUNION 


Imports of medicinals into the island 
of Reunion during 1947 totaled 114 metric 
tons, valued at 35,214,000 francs. Slight- 
ly more than 111 metric tons, valued at 
33,564,000 francs, came from France. 
Some of the remainder came from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
(US$1=about 70 CFA (Colonial French 
African) francs in 1946-47.) 


U. S. MEDICINES IMPORTED INTO TANGIER 


Imports of United States medicines 
into the International Zone of Tangier 
during the third quarter of 1947 were 
valued at 8,976,000 francs. (One U. S. 
dollar=337 French Moroccan francs, ac- 
cording to recent quotations.) 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


Activity in the motion-picture indus- 
try in Argentina was much greater in 
1947 than in 1946, although there was 
only a slight increase in film production. 
The number of producing companies in- 
creased and the construction of new 
studios progressed. The local industry 
also was given encouragement and pro- 
tection by the Argentine Government, 
which included tax rebates to local ex- 
hibitors, and the theaters were required 
to double the exhibition time for Argen- 
tine films. Through regulations de- 
signed to restrict outflow of capital and 
conserve foreign exchange, foreign ex- 
hibitors faced increased restrictions on 
remittance of earnings and growing dif- 
ficulties in obtaining exchange permits 
for new film imports. 

Despite such handicaps, a total of 521 
foreign pictures appeared in Argentina 
in 1947, compared with 446 in 1946. 
United States films comprised 375 of the 
1947 total, an increase of 25 percent over 
the preceding year. 


MOTION PICTURES IN PEIPING, CHINA 


In 1947 the United States film dis- 
tributors, who had previously been the 
only foreign-film distributors with agents 
in Peiping, began to meet competition 
from Russian and British films. How- 
ever, a dispute between the local mili- 
tary authorities and the foreign,-film dis- 
tributors caused the distributars to cut 
off the supply of United States and Brit- 
ish films for over 2 months of the last 
quarter of the year. 

The dispute centered around the pro- 
posals made in September by the Garri- 
son Headquarters regarding free shows 
for soldiers and police, and a “City De- 
fence” tax of 25 percent to be levied on 
each theater ticket sold. An additional 
question was the printing and distribu- 
tion to soldiers by the headquarters of a 
limited quantity of free tickets, over 
which the theaters had no control. 
Films were again rented to the exhibi- 
tors after they compromised with the 
military authorities and at the same time 
agreed with the distributors to absorb 
most of the losses resulting from this 
compromise. Although the number of 
free shows is cut to one per week per 
theater, to be held in the morning, and 
the tax is now collected at a flat rate, 
rather than on a percentage basis, the 
exhibitors suffered a severe defeat, which 
to a certain extent affected the distribu- 
tors. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


During January 1948, 23 films were re- 
leased in Habana, Cuba, theaters as com- 
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pared with 25 in the preceding month. 
Box-office receipts for January amounted 
to $149,817 as against $163,480 in De- 
cember. Of the January releases, 17 
were produced in the United States, 3 in 
Spain, 2 in Mexico, and 1 in Argentina. 
Of the total gross box-office receipts for 
films released in January, United States 
movies earned $123,275 or 82 percent of 
the total; Spanish films earned $18,964; 
Mexican films, $5,278; and Argentine 
films, $2,300. The leading box-office at- 
traction of January was a United States 
film which grossed $29,700 during a 2- 
week run at the America theater. Sec- 
ond place also went to a United States 
feature that earned a total of $16,728 
during a 2-week run. 

At a meeting of the Federation of 
Cinema and Theater Editors of Cuba held 
to award prizes for the 10 best films 
exhibited in Habana during 1947, the 
French movie “La Batalla del Riel” was 
voted the best picture of the year. Asa 
box-office attraction, however, this pic- 
ture did not begin to compete with the 
better United States productions, gross 
receipts for a 1-week run amounting to 
only $1,655. The best movie in the Span- 
ish language was the Argentine produc- 
tion “Hombres de America.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EL SALVADOR 


Motion-picture imports from the 
United States continue to be given public 
preference and to receive favorable book- 
ings in the best available theaters in El 
Salvador. It is estimated that between 
350 and 400 feature films are required 
annually to supply.the market. Imports 
in 1946 and 1947 were as follows: 


Long Short News 
features films reels 
Country of origin 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 


Unived States 280 | 346 | 252 279 | 156 104 
Mexico 5G 76 14 
Argentina 30 1s 
Spain 5 
Great Britain 2 7 f 2 2 
France 1 
Russia 1 
Egypt l 

Total 375 | 448 | 261 | 279 | 208 ~=—-170 


Mexico and Argentina remain the prin- 
cipal competitors of the United States. 
It will be noted that the United States, 
Mexican, and British shares of the mar- 
ket increased in 1947, whereas those of 
Argentina and Spain declined. The 
budget of the Circuito de Teatros Na- 
cionales, a Government agency that has 
the exclusive right to supply films to all 
exhibitors, provides for the payment of 
400,000 colones ($160,000) for rental of 
films released in E] Salvador during 1948. 
The United States can be expected to 
provide at least 75 percent of film im- 
ports; therefore, its distributors should 
receive about $120,000 from exhibition 
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of their productions in El Salvador dur- 
ing 1948. 

Public dissatisfaction over the release 
of one certain feature film by the Board 
of Censors resulted in the reorganization 
of that Board. The revised legislation 
as published in the Diario Oficial on No- 
vember 11, 1947, provides for the creation 
of a Consejo de Seleccion de Espectaculos 
Publicos consisting of a president, a 
secretary, and four “vocales”’ (members). 
Whereas membership in the former 
Board of Censors was considered an 
“honorary” position, open only to high 
Government officials, the new Board is 
intended as a working group. In con- 
trast to the previous procedure, Under 
which the members seldom attended the 
showings held for the censors, each mem- 
ber of the new Consejo is to be paid a 
monthly salary of 100 colones ($40) and 
is required to review new films for a 
minimum of 2 hours daily. It is likely 
that censorship of motion pictures in El 
Salvador will be more strict in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

An additional 1,200-seat theater, the 
Apolo, is scheduled to open in San Sal- 
vador during the first half of 1948. Plans 
also have been announced for the con- 
struction of one or more suburban 
theaters in the San Salvador area. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any of these 
latter theaters will actually be in opera- 
tion before the end of 1948. 

Late in 1947, an extensive campaign 
of newspaper advertisements anounced 
the availability of 16-mm. theatrical mo- 
tion pictures for release in El] Salvador. 
These films would be leased for indi- 
vidual showings, to clubs, groups, “‘finca”’ 
owners and others who may wish to ex- 
hibit them to their friends, associates, 
or employees. It is anticipated that the 
principal market will be the large fincas 
where owners will purchase and install 
projection equipment to provide enter- 
tainment for agricultural employees. 
The local price for 16-mm. sound pro- 
jectors is approximately 1,500 colones 
($600). There are no projectors for 
rent. Present plans do not call for the 
opening of 16-mm. theaters. 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN POLAND 


The Board of the Polish Film Industry 
has published data relative to the opera- 
tion of the enterprise in 1947, according 
to the Polish press. The following films 
were produced: 51 news films, 8 special 
editions of news films and surveys, 11 
sporting films, 2 military, and 1 artistic 
survey. There were produced 21 short 
subjects, 42 educational films, 6 comics, 
and 1 full-length feature film. A total 
of 52,122 meters of film were produced. 

At the close of the year, 558 theaters 
had a seating capacity of 237,024. There 
were also 81 traveling theaters in opera- 
tion. The largest number of theaters 
(96) is in the Katowice Province; in the 


Poznan Province there are 82; in Wro. 
claw, 78; in Krakow, 65; Bydgoszcz, 52: 
Lodz, 51; and in Warsaw, 44. In 1947 
there were 6,200,000 adult spectators ang 
347,000 school children. 

The Investment Plan for 1948 provides 
for the construction of a studio at Lodz, 
continuation of the construction of the 
factory of cinematographic equipment at 
Lodz, and the completion of a photo. 
chemical plant at Warsaw. The current 
production plans call for 6 full-length 
films, 23 short subjects, 6 cartoons, 52 
news weeklies, 30 supplements, 34 scien. 
tific and school films, and 2,500,009 
meters of copies of foreign films. Dur. 
ing 1948, 175 new films will be shown, 
of which 48 are to be Soviet films, 39 
United States, 34 British, 25 French, 15 
Czechoslovakian, 6 Polish, and 8 from 
other sources, 


FIRST FULL-LENGTH TALKING PICTURE 
PRODUCED IN IRAN 


In January, the Mitra Film Co., of 
Tehran, completed the shooting of Iran’s 
first full-length talking picture. The 
production was completed in 9 months 
at a total cost of 1,000,000 rials ($30,000 
at the official rate of exchange). Pub- 
licity expenses will add another 50,000 to 
100,000 rials to costs. Actual shooting 
time took 5 months, with 73 artists and 
technicians engaged in the production. 
The film, entitled “Toofan Zandegi” 
(‘Storm of Life), runs 90 minutes. Ar- 
rangements have been made to show the 
film at two theaters in Tehran begin- 
ning in February or early in March. 

Officials of the Mitra Film Co. frankly 
admit that “Toofan Zandegi”’ is a poor 
film, as regards both story and technique. 
Their present equipment is exceedingly 
meager, but they have placed orders for 
cameras and for film-viewing and print- 
ing machines from the United States and 
for sound equipment from the United 
Kingdom. They expect to make rapid 
advances in technique when they obtain 
the new equipment They also expect 
that their productions will greatly im- 
prove as the directors, technicians, and 
artists acquire more experience. The 
company had plans to start production in 
March of a second film, which will be a 
story about farm life in the Provinces. 
Mitra’s efforts may mark the beginning 
of a motion-picture industry in Iran. 

Figures released by the Ministry of In- 
terior for the year March 21, 1946, to 
March 20, 1947, show that total theater 
attendance in Iran during this period 
was about 7,500,000, with receipts of ap- 
proximately 62,000,000 rials. The figures 
point up two significant factors—that 75 
percent of the theater receipts in all of 
Iran is gained in Tehran and that the 
total intake is remarkably small. At the 
free-market rate of exchange, at present 
about 60 rials to the dollar, gross income 
is equivalent to about $1,000,000. Dis- 
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tributors in Iran are obliged to buy what- 
ever foreign exchange they need for im- 
ports of films at the free-market rate. 
Local distributors estimate that about 80 
percent of the films shown during this 
period were of United States origin. 

During the 3 months, November 1, 
1947, to February 1, 1948, the Depart- 
ment of Theaters granted 71 new permits 
for the showing of feature films—34 from 
the United States, 15 from France, 7 from 
Russia, 6 from the United Kingdom, 4 
German films, 3 Egyptian productions, 
and 1 each from Turkey and Hungary. 
Four films, all German, were rejected, 
principally on the grounds that the 
prints were old and unfit for showing. 
A number of Tehran distributors have 
been negotiating to import films from 
Germany. They are eager to investigate 
the possibilities of getting new German 
films at prices that will be more favorable 
than those of United States producers. 
On February 2, 1948, of the 21 films play- 
ing in Tehran, 11 were United States pro- 
ductions, 3 were Indian pictures, 2 Turk- 
ish, 2 Russian, 2 French, and 1 German. 
The most successful film shown in the 
last quarter of 1947 was a United States 
feature that had a month’s first-run in 
Tehran. 


OPERATION OF MOBILE PROJECTION UNITS, 
POLAND 


According to Polish press sources, mo- 
bile motion-picture projection units 
have, since the beginning of their opera- 
tions, visited 2,172 localities, and 929,723 
persons have seen the films. In 1947, 
much more work was done by the travel- 
ing theaters than in 1946. At the present 
time, the mobile units visit a given local- 
ity on an average of once a month. 
There are 11 units in operation, and it is 
expected that the number will be in- 
creased to 15 in the near future. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN, 1947 


During the year 1947, the Spanish 
Government’s policy with regard to mo- 
tion pictures fluctuated between a desire 
to encourage national production and 
thus save foreign-exchange -costs of im- 
porting motion pictures and film, and the 
realization that imported films make a 
substantial contribution to the national 
economy in the form of taxes and license 
fees, besides satisfying a very strong 
popular demand. The situation from the 
point of view of the importers of United 
States films was increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory. The cost of import licenses and 
other distribution expenses rose con- 
siderably. No provision existed for the 
supplying of foreign exchange for the 
remission to the United States of profits 
accruing from the films, and importers 
and distributors were not permitted to 
deduct royalty costs as an expense of do- 
ing business before payment of Spanish 
income taxes. These taxes are progres- 
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sively more severe as the return on in- 
vested capital increases, and inasmuch 
as most distributors have low capitaliza- 
tion their taxes on earnings may be as 
high as 80 percent. 

Added to this, the number of import 
licenses available decreased considera- 
bly, which not only raised their price un- 
der the free auction system, by which 
they were distributed, but reduced the 
number of pictures which might be im- 
ported. The receipts from the free-auc- 
tion sales in effect subsidize the Spanish 
production. Nonetheless, United States 
films maintain unquestionable leadership 
both in number exhibited and in pop- 
ularity. Total number of feature films 
released for distribution in 1947 was 237, 
of which 142 were United States produc- 
tions. 

Imports of raw film from the United 
States increased considerably, and dollar 
exchange was made available in reason- 
able quantities for this purpose. No ex- 
change, however, was forthcoming for 
the importation of amateur film and 
equipment. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS USED, ITALY 


The 150 Italian paint and varnish fac- 
tories have had to rely to an increasing 
extent on synthetic and substitute ma- 
terials, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Supplies of linseed oil have 
been less than 10 percent of require- 
ments. Grape-seed oil is being used as 
a replacement, with satisfactory results, 
it is stated. 

Tung oil disappeared completely from 
the Italian market during the war; a 
synthetic product known as sintolegno 
has been substituted. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
SWEDEN 


Production of newsprint in Sweden 
totaled 274,000 metric tons in 1947, com- 
pared with 281,000 tons in 1939. 

Exports in 1947 amounted to 149,000 
tons, or 54 percent of total production, 
whereas in 1939, exports were 176,000 
tons, or 63 percent of production in that 
year. Exports in 1947, by principal coun- 
tries of destination, are given in the ac- 
companying tabulation: 


Country Metric tons 
European countries__- 32, 100 
Argentina 31, 525 
United States 25, 053 
All others 60, 411 

Total . 149, 089 


Rubber and 
Products 


ARGENTINE TIRE PRODUCTION 


The tire-manufacturing industry of 
Argentina was favored during 1947 by 
the increased availability of crude rubber 
and the reimposition of duties on im- 
ported tires and related restrictions on 
imports of common-size tires. Produc- 
tion during the year thus attained a rec- 
ord total of 960,000 tires. 


Bo.Livia To SELL RUBBER TO SPAIN 


A clearing agreement between Bolivia 
and Spain, signed in La Paz on February 
25, 1948, effective immediately there- 
after, provides for the purchase by Spain 
of 1,000 tons per year of Bolivian rubber, 
at a minimum price of $1 (United States 
currency) per kilogram (2.2046 pounds), 
f. o. b. Bolivian ports, and for the ex- 
change of other commodities between 
the two countries. 

The agreement lists about 30 items 
that Spain may export to Bolivia and 6 
that Bolivia may export to Spain and 
provides for expansion of the lists. It 
will remain in force for 3 years and may 
be extended beyond that time by mutual 
consent. An official agency will be set 
up by each Government to centralize 
transactions. The Banco Central of 
Bolivia and the Spanish Institute of For- 
eign Exchange each have agreed to es- 
tablish reciprocally an jnterest-free ac- 
count of $1,000,000 to permit the normal 
functioning of the “clearing” account. 
A proviso was included that, in the event 
the world price of rubber exceeds $1 per 
kilogram, a new price will be fixed by 
the two contracting parties. 


HUNGARIAN RUBBER-GOODS PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


Production of rubber articles in Hun- 
gary in 1947 surpassed the 1938 output 
by 150 percent, according to the annual 
report of the Ministry of Industry, and 
it was no longer necessary to import rub- 
ber products. Imports of new rubber in 
1947 were reported to be 1,887 metric 
tons and exports of rubber products 
were worth 5,000,000 forints. (The value 
of the forint in 1947 was $0.085, United 
States currency.) 

The Office of Price and Material Con- 
trol stated that the Hungarian rubber 
industry used 2,000 tons of rubber, in- 
cluding latex, in 1947. That office gave 
comparative figures for the production 
of tires and tubes for October 1947 and 
January 1948 as follows: October 1947— 
truck and automobile tires, 4,887 units; 
bicycle tires, 89,162 units; January 
1948—ttruck and automobile tires, 2,296 
units; bicycle tires, 50,070 units; October 
1947—truck and automobile tubes, 12,- 
247; bicycle tubes, 109,618; January 
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1948—truck and automobile tubes, 2,519; 
bicycle tubes, 67,319. The quality of the 
rubber products, according to the same 
source, has reached prewar standards. 

The announced plan for foreign trade 
in the first quarter of 1948 called for 
6,400,000 forints in imports of rubber 
goods and 1,200,000 forints in exports of 
these goods. 


Shipbuilding 


CANADA RECEIVES ORDERS FOR Two 
VESSELS 


A shipbuilder in Montreal, Canada, has 
received an order for two 10,000-ton ves- 
sels, equipped with radar, for Flota Mer- 
cante Grancolombiana, jointly owned 
and operated by the Governments of 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Colombia, ac- 
cording to recent press announcements. 


SMALL-BoAT REGISTRATIONS, U. K. 


An unofficial report of registrations of 
small boats on the River Thames, Eng- 
land, in 1947 shows 2,600 gasoline motor 
launches compared with 2,193 in 1946 
and 1,595 in 1939, 121 houseboat regis- 
trations compared with 92 in 1946, and 
8,250 small-boat registrations compared 
with 8,650 in 1946 and 9,800 in 1939. 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


AUSTRIA’s OUTPUT OF SOAP AND WASHING 
POWDER 


Output of soap and washing powder in 
Austria during November 1947 was more 
than 2'% tons, compared with less than 
1 ton in June 1947. The monthly aver- 
age production of these commodities in 
1937 was 2.7 tons. 


Soap ImMportTs, HAITI 


Imports of soap (except toilet soap) 
into Haiti during 1946-47 (October 
through September) totaled 2,419,023 
kilograms, valued at 4,734,532 gourdes, 
compared with 2,372,602 kilograms, 
valued at 2,995,448 gourdes, in the pre- 
ceding year. (US$1=5 gourdes.) 

Soap continued scarce in Haiti during 
the second and third quarters of 1947. 
Several efforts to manufacture a domes- 
tic soap product were unsuccessful. 


CITRONELLA-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
CHINA 


About 68,000 pounds of citronella oil 
were shipped from Shanghai, China, to 
the United States during 1947 and the 
first 2 months of 1948. This oil is pro- 
duced in Formosa along the northwestern 
coast, especially near Tahu, Mori, and 
Taichu. The oil is of the Java type. 
The plant is grown on small plantations 
started by the Japanese in 1939. Total 
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annual production is estimated at 200,- 
000 pounds and is reportedly increasing. 

The largest portion of the Formosan 
oil is exported to the United States, ac- 
cording to well-informed sources. A 
smaller percentage goes to Europe, and 
about 20 percent is used in Chinese man- 
ufacture of cosmetics. Prospects for 
trade in citronella oil are reportedly 
favorable, 


EXPORTS OF PERFUMES AND ESSENTIAL OILS, 
FRANCE 


French exports of perfumes totaled 
2,033,057,000 francs in 1947, reports the 
European press. These exports included 
shipments to the United States, valued 
at 248,587,000 francs: to Belgium, 150,- 


373,000 francs; Portugal, 20,259,000 
francs, and Switzerland, 81,169,000 
francs. (The 1947 annual average rate, 
1 franc=US$0.0084. ) 


Declared exports of lavender oil to the 
United States from the Marseille Con- 
sular District during December 1947 were 
valued at $6,309, compared with $3,390 
in the correspondint month of 1946, and 
$6,310 in December 1938. Declared ex- 
ports of other essential oils from that 
district to the United States in December 
1947 had a value of $2,405, as compared 
with $42,350 in the like month of the pro- 
ceding year. Such exports in December 
1938 were valued at $8,640 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GREECE 


Greek imports of toilet preparations 
and soap during the first 9 months of 
1947 amounted to 66 metric tons, valued 
at 804,876,000 drachmas. Exports of 
these commodities during the same 
period were 9 metric tons, with a value 
of 169,510,000 drachmas. ‘(US$1> 5,000 
drachmas, at the official rate of ex- 
change.) 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
MALAYAN FEDERATION AND SINGAPORE 


The amount of soap manufactured in 
the colony of Singapore during January 
1948 was 28,753 hundredweight, and in 
the Federation of Malaya, 11,979 hun- 
dredweight. The quantity of soap sold 
in both Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya during January was 20,913 hun- 
dredweight, and stocks at the end of that 
month totaled 33,607 hundredweight. 

In January 1948, Malayan imports of 
washing soap totaled 6,646 hundred- 
weight, the United Kingdom supplying 
the entire quantity. Toilet-soap imports 
amounted to 29,004 pounds, the United 
Kingdom and the United States supply- 
ing the major portion. Imports of other 
types of soaps amounted to _ 67,006 
pounds, the United Kingdom again fur- 
nishing the full amount. 

Malayan exports of washing soap dur- 
ing January 1948 amounted to 16,533 
hundredweight; Burma, Hong Kong, 
Arabia, Cyprus, Sumatra, and Iraq being 


the chief destinations. Total toilet-soap | 
| 


exports in the same month were 412 | 
pounds. Most of these shipments went 
to Sumatra. Exports of other types of 
soaps in January, totaling 357 pounds, 
went chiefly to neighboring countries. 


EXPORTS OF GERANIUM, VETIVER, AND 
YLANG-YLANG OILS, REUNION 


Exports of geranium oil from Reunion 
during 1947 totaled 48 metric tons. 
valued at 77,241,000 francs. These ship. 
ments went to the following destinations: 
France, 32.2 metric tons, valued at 52. 
061,000 francs; Madagascar, 1.5 metric 
tons, 2,792,000 francs; the United King. 
dom, 3.6 metric tons, 5,231,000 frances: 
and the United States, 10.7 metric tons, 
17,157,000 francs 

Reunion’s total exports of vetiver oj] 
during 1947 were 10.7 metric tons, valued 
at 37,305,000 francs. These exports were 
divided as follows: France, 9.5 metric 
tons, 33,115,000 francs; the United King- 
dom, 0.2 metric ton, 699,000 francs: the 
United States, 1 metric ton, valued at 
3,481,000 francs; and the Union of South 
Africa, 10,000 francs. 

Shipments of oil of ylang-ylang from 
the island of Reunion in 1947 totaled 
more than 0.7 metric tons, valued at 1,- 
119,000 francs. Most of these exports 
went to France, the remainder being ac- 
counted for by the Union of South Africa 
(US$1 equaled about 70 C. F. A. franes 
in 1946-47.) 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
U. K 

Imports of natural essential oils into 
the United Kingdom during 1947 
amounted to 3,629,594 pounds, compared 
with 4,702,956 pounds in 1946. The 1938 
figure was 4,563,515 pounds, reports the 
British press 

Synthetic essential-oil imports into the 
United Kingdom in 1947 totaled 25,894 
pounds—more than twice the 1946 
amount of 10,394 pounds. In 1938, such 
imports were 120,208 pounds 

British exports of natural essential oils 
during 1947 amounted to 173,295 pounds, 
compared with 156,068 pounds in the 
preceding year. Exports in 1938 were 


490.186 pounds 
Soap Exports, U. K 


British exports of hard soap in 1947 
amounted to 247,425 hundredweight, 
compared with 258,798 hundredweight in 
1946, reports the British press. In 1938, 
such exports totaled 578,561 hundred- 
weight. 

Toilet-soap exports in 1947 totaled 
61,926 hundredweight, or 85 hundred- 
weight more than in 1938. The figure in 
1946 was 89,048 hundredweight. Other 
soap exports in 1947 totaled 56,275 hun- 
dredweight, slightly less than 59,563 hun- 
dredweight in the preceding year. The 
1938 figure was 85,829 hundredweight. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Brazil during the first 9 
months of 1947, with the United States 
share, if any, in parentheses, included 
the following products (in metric tons) : 
Cotton waste, 314 (4); cotton rags, 8,164 
(1,423) ; cotton thread, 149; cotton piece 
goods: bleached, 1,570; unbleached, 
1,552; printed, 2,282; dyed, 6,081; cotton 
fabric, silk mixture, 2; cotton fabric, 
other, 147; duck, 339; cotton stockings, 
18: cotton wearing apparel, 19; cotton 
sheets, 6; woolen yarns, 24; woolen piece 
goods, 58; silk yarn, 7; silk waste, 258 
(28); silk piece goods, 2; rayon piece 
goods, 1; oilcloth, 153; caroa fiber, 3,227; 
caroa yarn, 1; piassava fiber, 2,133 
(332) ; kapok, 20. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON IN CEYLON 


The cotton area in Ceylon in 1947 was 
estimated at 900 acres and the yield at 
approximately 2,500 hundredweight (112 
pounds). Cotton cultivation is not ex- 
pected to increase in the island for some 
time. Production in 1948 is, therefore, 
expected to total approximately the same 
as in 1947. 

The only consumer of cotton is one 
spinning and weaving mill. From August 
1, 1946, to July 31, 1947, the mill used 
15,333 hundredweight of cotton. 

Mill stocks of raw cotton as of August 
1, 1947, totaled 12,790 hundredweight as 
compared with 12,578 hundredweight on 
the corresponding date in 1946 

Imports of cotton totaled 16,993 hun- 
dredweight in 1947 as against 13,933 
hundredweight in 1946. Sources in 1947 
were British India, 9,958 hundredweight ; 
Uganda, 7,014 hundredweight; and Tan- 
ganyika, 21 hundredweight 


PERU’S COTTON YIELD 


The area planted to cotton in Peru 
during 1947 amounted to 125,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare 2.47 acres), from which 
a yield of 1,400,000 quintals (1 Peruvian 
quintal—101 pounds) was obtained, ac- 
cording to the latest estimate. The cur- 
rent yield includes: Tanguis, 1,276,337 


quintals; Piza, 115,843 quintals; Acala, 
5,560 quintals:; Semi-Aspero, 2,260 
quintals. 


IRAN’S COTTON PRODUCTION 


During the past several years cultiva- 
tion of cotton has been prohibited over 
a large area in southern Iran because 
of the prevalence of cotton diseases and 
insects. Restrictions have recently been 
lifted, except in a small section along the 
Persian Gulf. This development, to- 
gether with an active campaign on the 
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April 6 Was Deadline for Ship- 
ments to “Country Group R” 
Without Validated Export Li- 
cense 


With the exception of commodities already 
laden aboard an exporting carrier, all commer- 
cial shipments consigned to European destina- 
tions (Country Group R) require a validated 
export license after 12:01 a. m., April 7, 1948. 

Under the provisions of Current Export Bul- 
letin No, 434, shipments of commodities which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of ship- 
ment pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to March 1, 1948, were exportable under the 
general license provisions which were in effect 
prior to that date. The provisions of Current 
Export Bulletin No. 434 have now been modified 
to exclude from general license shipment all 
export consignments to Country Group R except 
those already laden aboard an exporting carrier 
by midnight, April 6, 1948. 

This altion is taken in the belief that ex- 
porters have had sufficient time since March 1 
to clear shipments which fell under the “saving 
clause” of Current Export Bulletin No. 434. 
Any undue hardship which might have been 
caused by an earlier cut-off date has been ob- 
viated by the 5 weeks which have elapsed since 
the inception of the “R” Plan, OIT officials 
believe. 








part of the Government to increase cot- 
ton production, may result in Iran again 
becoming an exporter of cotton. 

The area devoted to cotton in 1947 
totaled 100,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres) as compared with 80,000 hectares 
in 1946. The acreage was increased as a 
result of an active market and higher 
prices at planting time and the Govern- 
ment’s offer to contract for cotton with 
advance payments to growers who, in re- 
turn, delivered the cotton to the Indus- 
trial and Mining Bank at fixed prices. 

Production of lint cotton has been ten- 
tatively estimated at 17,500 metric tons 
in 1947 as compared with 14,000 tons in 
1946 and 20,000 tons in 1945. 

Domestic consumption of lint cotton 
amounts to about 20,000 to 22,000 metric 
tons annually. During the last several 
years production has been less than re- 
quirements and cotton has been im- 
ported. 

Stocks of cotton as of July 1, 1947, 
amounted to about 5,200 metric tons 
compared with 23,000 tons on January 1, 
1947, and 13,000 tons on July 31, 1946. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MILL, GUADALAJARA, 
MEXxIco 


A new textile mill, the principal pro- 
duction of which will be cotton and mixed 
fabrics, is being erected in the Agua Azul 
district of Guadalajara, Mexico. Partial 
operation is expected to begin in May 
1948 

The mill is being constructed adjacent 
to the textile dyeing and finishing plant 
of the same ownership, now in process of 
complete modernization. When com- 
pleted, the dyeing and finishing plant is 


expected to increase its weekly output of 
cloth from 125,000 meters (1 meter= 
1.0936 yards) to 500,000 meters. The 
textile factory’s production will be proc- 
essed in this plant, with most of the ma- 
terial sanforized and sold in the Mexican 
market. It is not contemplated that any 
part of production will be exported. 


SPAIN’s COTTON IMPORTS THROUGH 
BARCELONA 


During 1947 Spain imported 80,658,023 
kilograms of cotton through the port of 
Barcelona, as compared with 65,091,158 
kilograms in 1946. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


FINLAND To Export SYNTHETIC WOOL TO 
U. S.S. R. 


Finland is to export 2,000 tons of Silla 
(synthetic wool) to the U. S. S. R. dur- 
ing 1948, according to the Finnish press. 
This will undoubtedly reduce the pro- 
duction of jersey and synthetic woolen 
clothing in Finland, it is stated. 


W ool and Products 


TRADE IN CARPET WOOL, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


Carpet wools are imported into the 
Dominion of Pakistan from Afghanistan 
and Tibet. Almost all this wool, how- 
ever, is reexported, as domestic consump- 
tion is small. 

Exports of carpet wool from Karachi 
increased to 2,784,360 pounds during Jan- 
uary 1948 from 1,294,091 pounds in De- 
cember 1947. Of the total January ex- 
ports, East Indian carpet wool com- 
prised 2,476,596 pounds, of which 1,627,- 
316 pounds went to the United States; 
and Afghan carpet wool 307,764 pounds, 
of which the United States purchased 
282,816 pounds. Carpet wools exported 
from Bombay during December 1947 
amounted to 614,601 pounds, shipments 
to the United States totaling 406,662 
pounds. 

Total arrivals of wool (fully pressed 
bales) at Karachi totaled 61,298 bales 
during 1947, according to trade sources, 
as against 97,719 bales in 1946. 

Stocks in Bombay awaiting shipment 
at the end of January were estimated 
at 1,500 bales, of which 500 bales were 
destined for the United States and the 
remainder to the United Kingdom. Un- 
sold stocks in Bombay were negligible. 

East Indian and Afghan carpet-wool 
prices became firm in January 1948, after 
nine consecutive months of upward price 
trends, reaching an all-time high in De- 
cember. It is assumed, however, that 
prices will decline somewhat. 

Considerable supplies of yellow wools 
are reported in upcountry areas, but 
there is a scarcity of white wool, accord- 
ing to trade sources. The 1948 spring 
clip is expected to bring approximately 
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80,000 bales (40,000 bales each of white 
and yellow) of new wool into Pakistan 
and Indian markets, beginning in April 
1948. Improvement in the railway situa- 
tion in both Dominions is anticipated. 


EXPORTS AND PRICES OF TIBETAN RAW 
Woo. 


Exports of Tibetan wool from Calcutta, 
India, to the United States totaled 750 
bales in January 1948 as compared with 
200 bales in December 1947, as a result 
of arrivals from Kalimpong. Kalimpong 
stocks were estimated at about 8,000 to 
9,000 bales at the end of January as 
against 7,000 bales in December. Nor- 
mal movement is expected to continue 
until the monsoon starts in June. 

Purchases of Tibetan wool, mostly 
whites, in January by the United King- 
dom totaled about 1,500 bales and by the 
United States, 1,000 bales. 

Prices, particularly on first and ordi- 
nary whites, reached a record level dur- 
ing January, because of a general rise 
in world wool prices and good demand 
for Tibetan wool. With existing price 
levels, larger supplies may be available 
for export in 1948, according to trade 
circles. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
BELGIAN CoNGO’s JUTE EXxPpoRTS 


Exports of jute from the Belgian 
Congo during the first 10 months of 1947 
amounted to 9,383 metric tons as against 
5,095 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA’S SISAL CROP AND 
EXPORTS 


The 1947 sisal crop in British East 
Africa totaled approximately 133,835 
long tons; 105,548 tons were produced in 
Tanganyika and 28,287 tons in Kenya 
and Uganda. Output totaled 133,842 
tons in 1946 and 143,900 tons in 1945. 

Exports of sisal during 1947 totaled 
117,549 tons as compared with 135,712 
tons in 1946. Principal destinations in 
1947 were the United Kingdom, 75,569 
tons; Canada, 25,749 tons; Australia, 
6,950 tons; Union of South Africa, 4,142 
tons; India, 3,455 tons. Exports to the 
United States consisted of 750 tons of 
tow. Because of the need for sisal ma- 
chinery, part of which can only be ob- 
tained from the United States, and also 
the general dollar shortage, exports to 
the United States are expected to in- 
crease substantially in 1948. 





The Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Commerce announces the formation of 
a Council of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. The Council will advise the 
Ministry on scientific questions relating 
to the utilization and development of 
Northern Ireland’s natural resources. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


EXPANSION IN POLAND'S INDUSTRY 


The Polish Tobacco Monopoly is en- 
deavoring to achieve complete independ- 
ence from raw-material imports, and for 
this reason the extension of tobacco 
plantations and processing plants has 
been undertaken, according to the Pol- 
ish press. 

In 1947 the tobacco crop amounted to 
1,500,000 tons, as compared with 1,400,- 
000 tons in 1938. Despite reconstruction 
difficulties, the planted area has been 
considerably increased, and 11,849 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) of tobacco 
are being planted this spring. Because 
of fertilizer shortages, yields per hectare 
are only 77 percent of those in prewar 
years. 

The number of tobacco-drying plants 
has been increased to 20,645 as compared 
with 11,141 in 1938, Large investments 
have been made for equipment, machin- 
ery, and industrial construction. New 
cigarette-manufacturing machinery will 
be imported. 

Cigarette consumption in Poland has 
increased from an annual average of 
375,000,000 in prewar years to 900,000,000 
in 1947. 


SWEDEN’S SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION 


In 1947 the area planted to tobacco in 
Sweden totaled 677 acres, as compared 
with 759 acres in 1946 and a yearly aver- 
age of 610 acres in the 5-year period 
1935-39. Production of leaf tobacco in 
1947 totaled 412 metric tons, as against 
507 tons in 1946 and an annual average 
of 481 tons in 1935-39. Quality is re- 
ported good compared with other years. 
Domestic production represents about 7 
percent of the country’s total leaf utili- 
zation; the remainder is imported. 

Imports of leaf tobacco and tobacco 
products in 1947 amounted to 10,670 tons 
as compared with 6,512 tons in 1946. Im- 
ports in 1947 consisted of 9,010 tons of 
leaf tobacco and tobacco stems, 1,633 
tons of cigarettes, and 27 tons of smoking 
tobacco and cigars (combined). In 1946, 
83 percent of the leaf tobacco and 93 per- 
cent of the cigarettes were imported 
from the United States. In 1947 these 
proportions increased to 87 and 96 per- 
cent, respectively. 

A total of 6,747 tons of leaf tobacco 
was used for the manufacture of tobacco 
products in Sweden in 1947. This 
amount included 846 tons of leaf for 
cigars and cigarillos, 3,066 tons for ciga- 
rettes, 1,229 tons for smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco, and 1,606 tons for snuff. 
Utilization of leaf tobacco for domestic 
manufacture in 1948 may reach 6,900 
tons, as a result of the anticipated in- 
crease in cigarette production. 


Total consumption in 1947 of leaf to. 
bacco, tobacco stems, and imported to. 
bacco products reached approximately 
8,200 tons. Of this quantity about 1,599 
tons represented cigarettes. 

Although taxes on tobacco products 
were raised about 11 percent on Febru. 
ary 1, 1948, total consumption is likely 
to remain about the same as in 1947. 

During 1947 the Swedish Tobaceo 
Monopoly sold tobacco products (domes. 
tically manufactured and imported) to 
an amount of 9,854 tons, an increase of 
3 percent over sales of 9,569 tons in 1946 
Details regarding Monopoly sales were 
as follows: 


Wonopoly Sales of Tobacco Products, 1946 
and 1947 


In metric ton 


Iten 1046 1947 


swedish cigarette 2. 00S gy 

Imported cigarette 1, OWO 1.470 
Potal cigarette }, TSS 4, 400 

{ i 1s2 

( il it} § 

S , t ( 1, Hu 1 wu 


Equivalent t | WO) OOM 


ber to 3.666, 000.000 


The 1947 sales pattern shows an in- 
crease in cigarettes, especially of im- 
ported ‘(United States) brands Con- 
sumption of other tobacco products 
declined slightly. With present high 
purchasing power and with many restric- 
tions on other ways of income disposal, 
the indicated trend toward higher ciga- 
rette consumption is likely to continue 
unless checked by actual shortage of the 
product in Sweden, of which there was 
no indication in 1947. Early in 1948, no 
important shortage of leaf or other raw 
material existed. In view of the rela- 
tively favorable stock position of the 
Monopoly, it is probable that the over- 
all demand for cigarettes and other to- 
bacco products will be met in 1948, de- 
spite anticipated curtailments in imports 
from the United States because of the 
currency situation 

The extreme dollar shortage prevail- 
ing in Sweden is expected to necessitate 
a shift in imports to other sources of 
supply than the United States, despite 
the preference of Swedish consumers for 
tobacco products from the United States, 
or containing a large percentage of 
United States leaf. 





The United Kingdom plans to export 
to Sweden chemical products worth 
$15,000,000 under a new Anglo-Swedish 
trade agreement, according to the British 
press. 
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Middle East Pipe Line To Get 
Modern Communications 
System 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., of Eng- 
land, was the successful bidder for a 
contract to supply the communications 
system for a new oil pipe line in the 
Middle East. The contract, approximat- 
ing $1,250,000, calls for a very elaborate 
telephone and radio communication sys- 
tem. Radio beams will span the whole 
length of an oil pipe line which is to ex- 
tend from the Persian Gulf to a Mediter- 
ranean port, a total of 800 miles. 

The equipment will include very-high- 
frequency and high-frequency transmit- 
ting and receiving stations, unattended 
automatic radio repeater stations, tele- 
phone exchanges, carrier telephony, and 
“walkie-talkies.”” Transmitting stations 
will use both amplitude and the new fre- 
quency systems of modulation. 

Between each adjacent pair of stations 
seven channels will be provided in each 
direction, six of these being used for 
speech and the seventh for a number of 
voice-frequency telegraph circuits to pro- 
vide six teleprinter channels, six dialing 
channels and the remote metering chan- 
nels, together with other facilities and 
spares. 

During the construction period, the 
various communications components will 
be used, and, when the system is finally 
placed in operation, it will be used for 
administrative and maintenance pur- 
poses. Radio transmitters and receivers 
will be placed at both ends of the route 
and at intermediate stations to provide 
a relay system for communicating be- 
tween stations. An operator at any one 
of the stations will be able to dial a 
number and speak to operators at other 
Stations, the only link between them 
being the radio beams. A teleprinter 
Service will also be operated between the 
Stations over similar radio links. Mobile 
trucks and walkie-talkies will enable pa- 
trols to maintain instantaneous and di- 
rect communication with each other. In 
addition, radio communication will be 
possible between stations along the pipe 
line and aircraft flying along the route, 
and other stations will keep in touch 
With planes approaching an airport. 
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The complete system will be one of the 
most advanced of its type in the world 
and will provide an excellent example 
of the application to peaceful purposes 
of very-high-frequency communication 
technique developed during wartime. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Plans New Services 


Trans-Canada Air Lines expects to in- 
augurate domestic transcontinental serv- 
ice, using DC-4M-2 (pressurized) equip- 
ment, on July 1, 1948, according to re- 
ports received by the American Embassy 
in Ottawa. In addition, this new service 
will be extended to Chicago and New 
York. 

In the meantime, Trans-Canada plans 
to inaugurate its pressurized service 
across the Atlantic on June 1. At that 
time schedules will be increased to 14 
round-trip flights a week. 

In addition, T. C. A. intends to con- 
solidate into one company the domestic 
and trans-Atlantic operations. As part 
of the over-all consolidation, the air line 
has decided to incorporate its cargo traf- 
fic with passenger traffic operations. 
This decision is expected to bring about 
substantial savings in the company’s op- 
erating costs. 


Egyptian Vessels To Operate 
Regular Service to New York 


Two passenger-cargo vessels of The 
Khedivial Mail Line, S. A. E., will soon 
be placed in regular service between Alex- 
andria, Egypt, and New York, according 
to the American Embassy in Cairo. 
These vessels, the S. S. Kedive Ismail and 
the S. S. Mohamed Ali El-Kebir, are ex- 
Victory ships, capable of carrying about 
10,000 tons of cargo and approximately 
150 passengers. The ships are reported 
to have a speed of about 20 knots and are 
capable of covering the Alexandria-New 
York run in 10 to 12 days. 


Electric Power Capacity 
Nearly Doubled in Manila 

The generating capacity of the Manila 
Electric Co., which supplies power to 
Manila and its suburbs, nearly doubled 
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in 1947, while the peak load increased by 
37 percent. The demand continued to be 
mainly from residential and commercial 
consumers. The power requirements of 
industrial users is still only half the pre- 
war demand. 

During 1947, the Manila Electric Co.’s 
franchise was extended to 1973. 

The Philippine Islands still lack suffi- 
cient electric power. Small Diesel plants 
purchased from war surplus furnished 
electricity to a number of small commu- 
nities, but in some of the islands’ prin- 
cipal cities, including Cebu and Davao, 
only 12-hour service was available at the 
close of 1947. 


Television Conference To 


Be Held in Zurich in 1948 


The idea of founding an international 
committee of television was discussed 
for the first time in October 1947 at the 
Cannes Convention of the Comité Inter- 
national de Diffusion de ]’Art et de Let- 
tres par le Cinema. This organization 
has a section known as Cine Television. 

A Swiss Committee (Schweizerisches 
Fernseh-Komitee) was organized in De- 
cember 1947 and held its first meeting on 
January 21, 1948. This committee com- 
prises at present about 20 persons and is 
a private organization. 

At the meeting of the Comité Inter- 
national de Television in Paris on Janu- 
ary 30, 1948, the Swiss committee was 
charged with the organization of the 1948 
international meeting in Switzerland, 
and at the same time Zurich was made 
the seat of the secretariat of the C. I. T. 

The committee appointed to plan the 
organization meeting has revealed the 
following details. The meeting is sched- 
uled to be held in Zurich, Switzerland, 
September 6 to 11, 1948, called by the 
Comité International de Television. The 
agenda has not been prepared. 

Members of C. I. T. will be invited. 
In addition, the meeting will be brought 
to the attention of the public by press 
announcements and any person from any 
country is invited to attend. 

In conjunction with the C. I. T. meet- 
ing, a television exhibition will take place 
from September 3 to 15, 1948, at the 
Federal Institute of Technology in 
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Zurich. This will be the first time that 
products of firms in the television in- 
dustry from various countries will be dis- 
played. 


Telecommunications Law 
Passed in Belgian Congo 


A comprehensive law covering the field 
of telecommunications in the Belgian 
Congo and effective October 31, 1947, ap- 
peared recently as Decree No. 370/Telec 
in the Administrative Bulletin of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

It provides for strict governmental 
supervision of all wireless transmitters 
and receivers, and contains provisions for 
a thorough system of control over private 
broadcasting stations by means of per- 
mits and inspections. Punishments for 
violators are cited. 

The wireless stations are classified into 
seven categories—private wireless sta- 
tions affording a limited public service, 
those not open to the public service, 
broadcasting stations preparing pro- 
grams to be received by the general pub- 
lic, experimental private stations, ama- 
teur stations, beamed radio service, and 
receiving sets. 

Information regarding the law can be 
obtained from the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Portuguese Vessel Makes 
African Trip in Record Time 


The M. V. Patria of the Portuguese 
Companhia Colonial de Navegacao re- 
cently visited the port of Luanda, Angola, 
Africa, on a maiden voyage to that coun- 
try. The vessel will regularly be used in 
the Portugal-Brazil service. The Patria, 
which is the most recent acquisition of 
the Portuguese passenger fleet, has a dis- 
placement of 19,173 tons, and was recent- 
ly completed by the well-known Scottish 
firm of John Brown & Co. Ltd. of Clyde- 
bank. The M. V. Patria is the first Por- 
tuguese passenger ship to have been built 
for original service under the Portuguese 
flag. 

The new ship made the voyage from 
Lisbon to Luanda, with stops at Funchal, 
Madeira Islands, and Sao Tome, Africa, 
in only slightly more than 10 days, as 
compared with 14 to 17 days on other 
Portuguese vessels. 


Egypt Gives Approval to 
New Air-Traffie Agreement 


The Egyptian Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment recently approved an agreement 
between Misr Airlines, Cairo, and Arab 
Airways, Amman, Trans-Jordan, for an 
equal division of the Cairo-Amman traf- 
fic. Both companies will operate two 
round-trip services weekly. An impor- 
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Clothing-Purchase Vouchers,  In- 
creased Motor Fuel, To Be AIl- 
lowed U. K. Visitors 


Beginning May 1, overseas visitors to the 
United Kingdom will be able to obtain Tourist 
Voucher Books through the banks on presenta 
tion of a passport issued abroad and the cash- 
ing of 25 pounds of overseas currency. Accord 
ing to a report received from the American Em 
bassy in London, these books will contain six 
vouchers, each permitting the holder to make 
one purchase, free of coupons, of rationed cloth- 
ing or footwear for delivery in England. Only 
one voucher book may be issued to a tourist in 
each calendar year. Additional purchases may 
be made under the already existing system 
wherein purchases are sent direct to an ad- 
dress abroad or to the ship or plane on which 
the visitor is leaving the country. 

A special issue of 12 clothing coupons will. be 
made to overseas competitors, officials, and press 
representatives coming to England for the 
Olympic Games. 

Overseas visitors bringing cars to England, ot 
purchasing British cars for subsequent export, 
will receive an allowance of gasoline sufficient 
to take them from their port of arrival, or the 
plac e of delivery of the car, to their furthest 
destination and back to their port of embarka 
tion, plus an extra allawance for the first fort 
night of their stay sufficient for 600 miles of 
motoring. 

Upon application to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, or local automobile clubs, further allow 
ances will be made up to 400 miles of motoring 
for the remainder of the first month and 300 
miles per month for the second and_ third 
months. 

Arrangements may also be made to permit 
extra allowances of gasoline for visitors hiring 
cars for touring. 





tant element of the agreement is that 
Arab Airways is to have Fifth Freedom 
privileges between Lydda and Cairo, and 
Misr Airlines is to enjoy the same privi- 
lege for traffic between Lydda and 
Amman. 

While Arab Airways has been operat- 
ing an Amma-Cairo service for some 
time, Misr Airlines expects to inaugurate 
this service shortly. Misr will utilize 17- 
passenger DeHaviland 89’s, and Arab 
Airways will continue with its 5-passen- 
ger DeHaviland Rapides. 


Portuguese East African Air 
Mail Flown to Johannesburg 


Air mail destined for Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Portuguese East Africa, is flown by 
plane to Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, whence it is despatched by train 
to Lourenco Marques, and vice versa. 
The rate for letters is 7 escudos ‘(about 
$0.28) for 5 grams ‘about 5 ounce) 
Letters from the United States are about 
7 to 10 days en route. 


Poland-U. S. Money-Order 
Exchange Service Opened 
An exchange of postal remittances be- 


tween Poland and the United States was 
opened on April 1. Only ordinary postal 


remittances will be handled. Remit. 
tances sent from the United States 
should be issued in dollars, and their 
value cannot exceed $100. Remittances 
from Poland to the United States are 
allowed on permission of the Foreign 
Exchange Commission. Money orders js. 
sued in America will be paid in Poland at 
the rate of 400 zlotys per $1. 


Large Hydroelectric Central 
Planned on Volga Near Gorki 


The U. S. S. R. plans to construct a 
large hydroelectric plant, an 11-kiJo-. 
meter dam, and two locks on the Volga 
River near the industrial city of Gorki, 
according to Soviet press reports. When 
completed, the new station will supply 
electric energy to the industries of Gorki, 
Moscow, and other neighboring indus- 
trial areas. The two locks are expected 
to improve the navigability of the Volga 
at that point. 


Radio-Coverage Station To 
Be Established in Cyprus 

The United States Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service will establish a 
“Radio Coverage” Station in Kyrenia, 
Cyprus, according to reports reaching 
the American Consulate at Port Said, 
Egypt. It is understood that the purpose 
of the station will be to listen in to all 
broadcasting stations and to carry out 
scientific research on the reception 
qualities from them. 


Suspension of Postal 
Service to Palestine 


Mail services from Great Britain to 
Palestine by the surface route, except to 
the British forces and to the Palestine 
police force, was suspended on March 25, 
according to an announcement by the 
Postmaster General Surface corre- 
spondence for civilians in Palestine could 
not be posted after that date. 

The final date for posting air-mail 
correspondence is to be announced later. 
The postal authorities in Palestine have 
intimated that they may not be able to 
undertake postal 
packets now being sent to Palestine and 


inquiries regarding 
that imperial reply coupons will not be 
exchanged at post offices in Palestine 
after April 30 


Telephone Rates in 
Helsinki Increased 


Telephone rate increases proposed by 
the Helsinki Telephone Association last 
November have now become operative 
since these rates have been decontrolled. 
Accordingly, the per-year charge will be 
2,520 marks, and the rate will be applied 
beginning with the April—June quarter. 
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Leipzig Spring Fair 

The third postwar Leipzig Spring Fair 
was held March 2 to 7, 1948. This fair 
had a total of 6,453 exhibitors, as com- 
pared with 5,049 at the Spring Fair of 
1947. Of the 6,453 exhibitors, 4,493 were 
from the Soviet Zone, 991 from the United 
States Zone, 702 from the British Zone, 
and 214 from the French Zone. There 
were 53 foreign firms which had exhibits 
at the Leipzig Fair 

The complete statistics for the number 
of orders or contracts resulting from the 
fair are not yet available, but, according 
to German newspapers, orders totaling 
44,000,000 marks had been placed by the 
last day of the fair, of which 18,400,000 
marks had been ordered by firms in the 
Soviet Zone. Approximately 3,000 for- 
eign buyers from 36 European and over- 
seas countries attended the 1948 Leipzig 
Fair. 


Gage and Tool Exhibition, 
London 


The 1948 Gage and Tool Exhibition 
was held in London, England, January 26 
to February 6, 1948, under the auspices 
of the Gage and Tool Makers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Federation of 
Engineers’ Tool Manufacturers. It was 
primarily an exhibition of gages and 
measuring instruments and equipment, 
jigs and fixtures, press tools, special- 
purpose machines and equipment, molds 
and dies, pneumatic and electric port- 
able tools, and a wide range of engineers’ 
cutting tools. It is intended to repeat 
this exhibition, which was reported suc- 
cessful, every 2 years 


Britain’s Hotel, Restaurant. 
and Catering Exhibition 


The Hotel, Restaurant, and Catering 
Exhibition was held in the National Hall 
of Olympia, London, January 16 to 24, 
1948. The show was sponsored by two 
publications known as The Caterer and 
Hotel Keeper and The Hotel Review. It 
was held under the auspices of various 
representative hotel and caterer associa- 
tions of Great Britain. Special attention 
was given to frozen foodstuffs with some 
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13 firms cooperating in this display, 
among them 4 United States firms. 
Exhibits included counters, cookstoves, 
refrigerators, freezers, hot-water boilers, 
restaurant and bar equipment, kitchen 
utensils, food-preparing machines, fresh 
and canned foods, beverages, and certain 
other items. Several United States man- 
ufacturers of refrigerators and other 
equipment participated at the show, at 
which products of 200 exhibitors were 
displayed. 


German Exhibits at the 
Milan Fair 


The Joint Export-Import Agency of 
yermany announces that 100 German 
firms will have displays at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair to be held at Milan, 
Italy, April 12 to 27, 1948. The initial 
cost of participation in this fair will be 
met out of the proceeds of exports. It is 
anticipated that benefits derived in the 
form of orders will far exceed the ex- 
pense incurred. 


Foreign Trade and Travel 
Exhibition, Miami 


In connection with the second annual 
Foreign Trade Forum during World 
Trade Week, May 16-22, 1948, a Foreign 
Trade and Travel Exhibition sponsored 
by the Miami Chamber of Commerce will 
be held at Miami, Fla. The purpose of 
the exhibition is to develop the two-way 
street of trade and travel between Miami 
and other countries. American and for- 
eign exhibitors are invited to show their 
goods, literature, photographs, or other 
data concerning their resources at that 
exhibition. The rental for exhibit space 
will be $1.50 per square foot. The ex- 
hibition will take place at Dinner Key. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Grover 
Theis, Director, Foreign Trade and 
Travel Exhibition, 343 S. W. North River 
Drive, Miami, Fla. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, Geneva 

The 1948 International Motor Exhibi- 
tion, which was resumed last year for 
the first time since the war, opened its 
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show at Geneva on March 11, 1948, and 
closed on March 21. There were 388 
exhibitors, as compared with 308 in 1947, 
occupying a floor space of 14,000 square 
meters. The exhibition included pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and accessories; 
chassis; motors; motorcycles and bicy- 
cles; motorboats; and garage equipment. 
Of the 72 different makes of passenger 
cars being shown, 23 represented British 
products (including the Ford) , 22 Ameri- 
can, 14 French, 7 Italian, 3 Czech, 2 
German (Opel and Ford), and 1 product 
of the Netherlands. American products 
were well represented and had consid- 
erable price advantages over many of the 
foreign makes. 


Convention and Road Show, 
American Road Builders 
Association 


The Forty-fifth Annual Convention 
and Road Show of the American Road 
Builders’ Association will be held July 16 
to 24, 1948, at Soldier Field, Chicago, Ill. 
The road show, with 1,000,000 square feet 
of exhibit space, will display everything 
which is produced and used in connec- 
tion with the work of building roads, 
highways, streets, and airports. Dele- 
gations from a number of foreign coun- 
tries have already notified the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association of their 
intention to attend the convention and 
show, at which foreign exhibitors will be 
admitted. Persons from abroad wishing 
to attend the convention and show should 
immediately contact the International 
Committee, American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, International Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 


Small Business Recommends 
International Trade Fairs 


The Small-Business Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Department of Commerce, at 
its recent meeting, submitted the follow- 
ing recommendation to the Secretary: 

“The success of certain international 
exhibits of manufactures and other prod- 
ucts has been demonstrated in Europe 
for many years as being effective in the 
promotion of international trade and 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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U.S. Trade With the Other 
American Republics 
in 1947 

(Continued from p. 6) 


order to alleviate pressure on their in- 
ternational accounts. 

Industrial machinery dropped below 
automobiles to second place among ex- 
ports in 1947, although this group, show- 
ing an increase of 82 percent over 1946, 
totaled $474,000,000 in 1947. The indus- 
trialization and modernization program 
under way in Colombia, Brazil, Mexico, 
and Argentina stimulated large ship- 
ments of power-generating machinery 
(including locomotives), textile machin- 
ery, and metal-working machinery to 
those countries. Large amounts of min- 
ing and construction machinery were 
sent to Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, and Argentina. 

Whereas Mexico was the main desti- 
nation for industrial machinery in 1946 
and the earlier months of 1947, Argen- 
tina’s expanded purchases raised that 
country to top rank as a market during 
the second half of 1947. 

Iron and steel-mill products, the third 
largest commodity in the export trade 


TABLE 5. 


EXPORTS TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Automobiles, parts, and 


} CCeSSOT 
Industrial 


machinery 

Jron and steel-mil!l products, excluding scray 
Rice, flour, and other vegetable food product 
Textile manufactures, including yarns, et« 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
Chemicals and related products 
Merchant vessels 

Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Meats, fats, milk, and other edible animal 
Petroleum and products 
Agricultural machinery and imy 
Rubber and manufactures 
Paper and paper mate! 


All other commodities 








products 


lements 


otal export 


IMPORTS FROM REPT cs 


THE AMERICAN 


Coffee 
Cane sugar 
Metals and manufactures 
Copper 
7 in 
Petroleum and products 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds 
Cacao and cacao beans 
Bananas 
Tevetables and preparations 
Hide Ss and skins 
lobacco, unmanufactured 
Ethyl alcohol 
Gums, resins, and balsams 
Sodium nitrate (nitrate of soda 
Crude rubber and guayul 
Leather and leather manufactures 
Catth 
Other commodities 
Total imports 


Minus sign denotes decrease 
2 Exports of United States merchandis« 


Includes smal] amounts of raw wool and unmanufactured hair 


‘ Increase over 1,000 percent 


$ Imports of merchandise for consumption in 1938 and 1941 


chandise in 1946 and 1947 
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Summary of Principal Commodities in Trade of the United 
Distribution, and Ratio to 


with the American Republics, advanced 
to $334,000,000 in 1947 from $183,000,000 
in 1946. Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, 
and Mexico all made heavy purchases to 
provide materials for construction and 
development programs. 

Exports to the Latin-American coun- 
tries of each of these three leading com- 
modities—automobiles, industrial ma- 
chinery, and iron and steel—represented 
a much larger proportion of United 
States exports in 1947 than before the 
war. Forty-five percent of automobile 
exports, nearly 36 percent of the indus- 
trial machinery, and 41 percent of the 
heavy steel exports went to Latin- 
American in 1947 contrasted with 
25, 20, and 28 percent, respectively, of 
total U. S. exports of these items in 1938. 

However, in the Latin-American trade, 
these three leading exports comprised 
only a slightly larger percentage of the 
total than before the war—34.1 percent 
in 1947 compared with 33.5 in 1938. 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin, valued 
at $327,000,000, were in fourth place 
among export groups in 1947. The dou- 
bling in value of this group of exports, as 
compared with 1946, was due largely to 
increased shipments of wheat to Mexico 


the 
area 


wheat flour to Brazil, and rice to Cuba. 
However, the imposition of export con. 
trols on wheat flour reduced shipments jn 
the second half of 1947 much below the 
heavier volume exported in the 
months of the year. 

Exports of textiles and their manufac. 
tures, electrical apparatus, and chem-.- 
icals and related products, valued at 
$327,000,000, $249,000,000, and $247,000. 
000, respectively, were other leading ex- 
ports in 1947. Each group showed aq 
marked increase in value compared with 
1946. Chemicals and related products 
showed expansion in the second half of 
the year from the first half, but electrica] 
apparatus and textiles showed declines. 
Exports of electrical apparatus, par- 
ticularly to Brazil and also to most of the 
other countries except Argentina, showed 
decreases in the later months of the year, 

Merchant item in the 
1947 trade, went to Argentina and Brazil] 
to become a part of each country’s mer- 
chant fleet and inland-waterway system 
Many of the vessels exported to Panama 
during 1947 represented, however, sales to 
United States citizens for operation un- 
der the Panama flag, either directly or 
through a Panamanian 
poration 


early 


vessels, a large 


subsidiary cor- 
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ba, TABLE 6. Half-Yearly Trade of the United States With the American Republics, by Shipments of rubber tires to Brazil, 
on- ~ Country: Value of Baports and Imports, and Balance of Merchandise Trade, 1947 Cuba, and Venezuela and civil airplanes 
Sin to Argentina and Brazil as well as freight 
Value in thousands of dollars , cars to Argentina showed further expan- 
the Excess of exports (+) F , 
Tly Country ete ~~ oie re- General imports or imports (—) sion during 1947 as a result of the de- 
mands for reconstruction and expansion 
AC Jan.June | July-Dee Jan.June | July-Dee. | Jan.June | July-Dee of transportation systems, 
m- ~ ‘Total, 20 Republies 1, 956, 239 | 1,900,785 | 1,086,082 | 1,063,422 | +870, 157 +837, 363 Glass and products, scientific instru- 
ICO $24, 748 302, 706 131, O19 115, 691 +193, 703 +807, O15 2nts j Ss ‘ 
at Mest gh ota ans om 15 a48 500 1a ane "hat ments, office appliances, were prominent 
0,- Central America, total 140, 247 183, 561 73, 433 15, 330 +66, $14 +138, 231 among other items which showed in- 
‘osta Rica 17, 266 17, 780 9, 440 10, 265 +-7, 826 +7, 515 ¥ - ‘ P . 
Costa i 
2X. Guatemala H), 283 91) 204 2, 329 17 713 6 046 BRI creased exports to Latin America in 
Honduras 14, 302 15, 600 5, 364 6, 481 +, USS +9, 119 1947 
a Nicaragua 9, 582 ont 6, 362 2 32 +3, 170 +5, 239 ‘ 
it Panama, Republic of 65, 157 06, 290 3, 762 2, 949 +61, 395 (13, 341 ‘ e 
EI Salvador 13, 708 14, 726 22,177 201 x, 469 +9, 435 Commodity Imports 
ts Dominican Republic 22, 403 26, SY2 17, 596 12, 632 +4, 807 +14, 260 a 
Haiti 13, 183 12, 046 9, 155 10, YOS +-4, 056 +-1, O48 : i 
of South America, total 1, 210, 706 1, 128, 613 03, 764 630, 263 617, 092 198, 350 In 1947 leading U. S. imports from the 
. gentina 313, OST 369, S87 SU, 404 65, 136 223, 593 04, 451 . . 
“al ok cog 16, 042 12, 248 9, 962 11, 861 6, O8O {387 American Republics included coffee, 
eS, Brazil 54, 283 2n9, S02 204, 611 241, O19 12, OSS 6, 738 sugar, nonferrous metals, textile fibers 
Chik HH, O82 57, 887 54, 952 67. 372 +11, OSO Y. 485 . , “ > - »> 
- Colombia 11s, 159 100, 658 102, 563 103, 065 +15, 730 2, 407 strole . » 4 
“ rose te 24 254 15 714 ° ORD 9 401 18 185 & 313 and petroleum and products, as in other 
Paraguay 1, 461 3, 279 1, 522 746 +2, 939 2, 533 recent years. 
pq Peru 19, 251 42, 307 20, 664 21, 260 QR, 627 1, 047 ‘ 
Uruguay 50, 311 25, 149 16, 313 21, 440 33, 998 3, 709 Coffee, amounting to 2,338,000,000 
—" “ees eee Savas 1e01"" pounds valued at $588,000,000, comprised 
ne y : 000,000, cor se 
i] more than 27 percent of total imports 
r- TABLI 7 Pring ipal United States Exports to the American Re publies by Le ading Countries: from Latin America in 1947. As indi- 
n Half-Yearly in 1946 and 194? cated in the chart on page 6, the sharp 
la price rise from 17 cents in 1946 to 25 
‘0 Value in millions of doll te es cents in 1947 resulted in a 26 percent in- 
\- over crease in the value of coffee over the 
( 1 » p 
or 194i 1947 a 1946 figures. The quantity of coffee im- 
- ne|July-Dee.)J elJuly-Dec 1946 1947 orted in 1947 declined by 14 percent 
n. Jur uly I Jun u p 
; United St ; 919.2| 1.157.9| 1.94 —— from the large amount received in 1945, 
Autos : : ; ; p a 128.4 nO 6 TH a4 10 and 13 percent from receipts in 1946, 
Mexicx 2. 9 8. 3 rt me 1s 85 although imports remained well above 

Cuba 1 ¢ Hos 14.49 8%. 2 +158 + 20 

Colombia 6.7 14.0 7.2 , 1s prewar amounts. 

—— 1B ~} “ + a . Sugar, as the second largest import 

Argent 5. 0 21.1 65.8 77.4 67 17 from the American Republics in 1947, 

Passer I t \ } " ] a) 7, 549 14. 740 13, 106 7 l 

Mex S80 561 11, 330 7, 164 7 rose to $411,000,000, or more than double 
nc + on et aa > oe — - the value in 1946. Prite rises contrib- 
4 “ee “ - oa 4, 300 207 27 uted to the increase in value, and the 
tra 4 i} ‘yw ! 4) Hh WY 2s u i . 

Art SIS 6, 727 11, 777 11, 801 175 quantity received in 1947, amounting to 

M rir ' ind 4 . — e 

“eres eo ee es oe - 8,327,000,000 pounds, was 58 percent 
men eo co) oe : 557 30 n above imports in 1946. This was the 
) ut “10 2 3 SO) oO 102 . Z £ 
. ( bia 2, 971 2, 804 1 636 1, 055 64 77 largest amount received in the United 
; Vem ‘ , “Udt) S40 s S42 “ »F 4 > 2 ° 
eeetl om | gael snanl icon | 87 - States from this area since 1929. Cuba 
5 Argentit 1, 536 8, 389 S42 18, 189 117 24 supplied throughout 1947 nearly all of 
Industrial machinery, tota 116.8 14 31. 42.8 69 ; 

Mex 0 17.1 17.8 14.8 { f the foreign sugar imported into the 

V; 10.4 6. 7 6.4 8.7 12% : 2 

Bra co ages pH “4 + United States. 
bon and stock 92 00.1 05 | 1641 y~ ; Metals and manufactures, which had 

Mi 15.1 16.2 22.4 21.7 38 replaced coffee in the early war years as 

Ve 2.8 0.7 23.4 2. 16 17 , ’ 

Bra 1 20.4 — an 2 oo + the leading import from the other Amer- 
ag erenewon or = = 12 14. 5 os a> = ‘ ican Republics but had shown a marked 
vice, Mour I atole i oY m4 OS. 2 YY. 2 ’ 

Mexic l4t 3. 4 20) 24.8 +4 +25 decline in 1946, were again received in 

Cuba 23.3 ys. 2 5Y. 7 71 157 + 21 . 

Ver 6 | I 00 Ls increased value in 1947. They repre- 

1 i 12 14 u l 
Bra + : Rg 49.5 a : = = sented the third leading import com- 
eX e manu ir t s ». 7 17%. 0 S r i : ; 
| Mex 13.2 13.6 16. 15.7 14 t modity in the 1947 trade. Copper from 
Cent \ 11.¢ ] ) 22 17.7 20 22 . . . 
fabs. 25.4 on. 4 3.9 97.2 Ls 21 Chile and lead and zinc from Mexico 
tam : 8 as as -—— all showed moderate increases in quan- 
: Arg 1.9 { 4.0 3. 7 I tity in 1947, with price rises contributing 
ulectri ry and apparatu ' 47.4 73. 4 [v7.2 121.6 67 { 7 ‘ 

ar lingay :' , 18.0 25, 9 of 3 s to the increase in value of these metals. 

oe. 1.2 20.7 ~ a rs = Petroleum and its products, in fourth 
C} re ils and related products, total 81.7 79.8 117.7 128.9 61 9 place among imports from the American 

evr 17 1s.0 23.9 22.7 + DF) : a - 

Cuba 93 8.3 13 12.¢ Lao Republics in 1947, showed an increase of 

a... _s 2 s af ao - 63 percent in value. Venezuela and 
macsuont Vesse i 8 28, 4 97.2 - . +336 os Colombia were the principal suppliers. 

‘anama 9.0 6. s 800 i) , 

Cutsmibie ; ; 5 | 1] 375 7 Imports of textile fibers and manufac- 

Venezuela 5 2.0) 9. 2 3.3 65 64 ioe —— , ‘ : 

Brasil i ‘ 13.1 216 an tures, principally wool, declined in 1946 

Argentina 9 1.4 14.1 10. 2 1] 28 and again in 1947 from the record value 

received from the Latin-American coun- 

M “ty ine pore 8 en OE Cee ee ee tries in 1945. However, the United 

‘Includes small amounts of raw wool and unmanufactured hair 


States purchased more than 21 percent 
of its total imports of textile fibers from 


* Increase over 1,000 percent 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent 
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the American Republics in 1947, com- 
pared with only 6 percent in 1938. 

Cacao beans showed an increase of 152 
percent in value, as a result of the rise in 
price from 11 cents per pound in 1946 
to 26 cents per pound in 1947. 

Other commodities showing increases 
in imports in 1947 included: Hides and 
skins from Brazil and Argentina, ba- 
nanas from the Central American Repub 
lics, sodium nitrate from Chile, castor 
beans from Brazil, candelilla wax from 
Mexico, and quebracho extract and lin- 
seed oil from Argentina. Linseed oil has 
replaced the prewar shipments of flax- 
seed from Argentina. 

Ethyl alcohol, a product of one of the 
newer industries in Cuba, showed a fur- 
ther increase in 1847. However, other of 
the newer items that appeared in the 
trade during the war period, such as malt 
liquors from Mexico, cut diamonds from 
Cuba, leather and leather manufactures 
from Brazil and Argentina, as well as 
tapioca from Brazil, candy from Cuba, 
and cheese and casein from Argentina, all 
showed decreases in amounts received in 
1947. 

Cattle imports from Mexico declined in 
1947 to only a small fraction of the im- 
ports in preceding years. Rigid restric- 
tions on entry into the United States, 
because of the prevalence of hoof-and- 
mouth disease among the herds of Mexi- 
co, account for the decline. 





United States and Chilean 
Tariff Concessions 
at Geneva 

(Continued from p. 7) 


transporting machinery; internal com- 
bustion motors including automobile mo- 
tors, electric motors of more than 5 
horsepower; spare parts for boilers, 
motors, and turbines; insulating wire 
(except that covered with silk), radio 
tubes, apparatus for telephone and tele- 
graph plants, carbons and electrodes; 
dynamos, alternators, convertors, and 
other machines; transformers of more 
than 200 kv.-a.; spare parts for electrical 
machinery and apparatus; electric me- 
ters and their parts; steam and electric 
locomotives and their tenders; railway 
rails; wheels, axles, and rims weighing 
more than 50 net kilograms each; spare 
parts for railway machines and appara- 
tus; aerial-navigation apparatus and 
their parts; vitreous compositions for 
fire-enameling or for coloring glass, re- 
fractory bricks and shapes, sandpaper 
and paper or cloth with emery, X-ray 
and ultra-violet-ray apparatus; bio- 
graphs, cinematographs, and _ similar 
apparatus and their parts; artificial 
teeth, eyes, and eardrums; scientific ma- 
chines and apparatus weighing up to 20 
net kilograms each; photographic and 
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LATIN AMERICAN | 


EXCHANGE RATES ” 


Nortre.—Av erages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo). 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed a 


5 gourdes to a dollar 





motion-picture cameras and their parts; 
calculating machines and their parts; 
and thermometers and other similar ap- 
paratus such as barometers, pluviome- 
ters, higrometers, and their parts. 


Secondary Concessions 


Still further benefits will accrue to 
United States exports from concessions 
made by Chile on numerous secondary 
products, as follows: 


Superphosphates and bicalcic phos- 
phate have been put on the duty-free 
list; 

Balls for playing lawn tenpins are 
bound on the duty-free list; 

Large reductions, ranging from 55 per- 
cent to 75 percent of the duty, were made 
by Chile on dried bananas, jute fiber, 
shark-liver oil, and internal-combustion 
motors for fishing craft; 

Reductions of one-half the import 
duty were granted on cadmium, marble 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
N ,w York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
D compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia Pound: Free 

Belgium “ ~we 

y: 1ada.. oOllar 

ins Official 
Free 

Czechoslov ikKia Koruna 

Denmark ~p 

‘rance (metropolitan Franc 

Fran ar 
Free 

India . Rupes 

Netherlands Guilder 

New Zealand Pound 

Norway Krone 

Portugal Escudo 

South Africa Pound 

Spain Peseta 

Sweden Krona 

Switzerland Franc 

United Kingdom Pound: Free 

*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during 

**Nominal 


Average rate Latest 


available 


— quotation, 


1946 1947 1948 April 8, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1948 
$3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3, 2121 $3. 2123 
. 0228 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
9520 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 
W329 9200 . 8928 SY66 
* 0201 0201 0201 . 0201 
* 2088 . 2086 2086 . 2086 
OOS4 O04 
** (047 ** 0047 
** 0033 ** (0033 
3016 3016 3017 3017 
3781 3776 3775 3777 
3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2252 
* 2018 2016 2016 2016 
* 0405 . 04038 0399 . 0399 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4.0075 
* 0913 . 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
*, 2586 2782 . 2783 . 2783 
* 2336 2336 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0313 4.0314 


which quotations were certified. 





in various forms; rough lumber of cedar, 
mahogany, and rosewood; mother-of- 
pearl and other shells in the rough; 
sponges; pedigreed cattle and horses for 
breeding; cocoa husks, banana flour, 
Angostura bitters; sailcloth and duck of 
hemp or jute; sailcloth and duck of cot- 
ton or flax, weighing less than 300 grams 
per square meter; gum arabic, copal, 
damar, sandarac, gum lac, and synthetic 
resins of fruits such as pectin, for indus- 
trial use; and paint in tubes, small 
bottles or cakes, for oil or water paint- 
ing, and crayons for pastel drawing. 

Important reductions in duty, ranging 
from 34 percent to 47 percent of the es- 
tablished rates, were conceded on tortoise 
shell, boric acid, catgut and similar 
products for sutures, and precious stones 
and pearls. 

The duty was reduced by one-third on 
crude ores n. e. s., nickel in ingots, 
graphite, unworked ornamental stones 
such as onyx and agate; medicinal 
flowers in bulk or in containers weighing 
more than 1 net kilogram;. mother-of- 
pearl cut in pieces for the manufacture 
of buttons; pedigreed sheep for breeding; 
dried blood for industrial use; lucern 
seed; whole cloves, cumin, vanilla: 
copra; waxed or tarred cotton fabric 
clothing; benzoic acid, butyric and sul- 
furic acid, tannic acid; kola nuts and nux 
vomica; and machinery for vineyards, 
such as pumps, grape stoners, cylinder 
crushers, hydraulic presses, and traction 
sulfuring apparatus. 

Smaller reductions on other items, 
which range from 27 percent to 32 per- 
cent of the preagreement tariff rates, 
were made on aluminum in ingots; seeds, 
bulbs, and tubers of exotic plants or for 
agriculture; coconuts and palm nuts: 
Saffron, whole cinnamon, whole pepper; 
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Vichy water; oilcloth and linoleum; and 
prismatic binocular glasses. 

Slight reductions in duty, amounting 
to 25 percent or less, were granted by 
Chile on tea in bulk or in packages of 
more than 5 net kilograms, yerba-mate, 
and kapok. 

The Chilean rates of duty were bound 
against increase on impure calcined 
Magnesite; rough sawn pine lumber; 
carnauba wax, raw rubber; dried or 
smoked codfish and codfish in brine in 
wooden containers; live plants and fresh 
flowers; fresh fruit; cocoa beans, coffee; 
raw cotton; peanuts; certain sack-cloth 
of hemp or jute, woolen baize; certain 
cloth of wool or cotton with hair, called 
“Optima,” for interlining clothing; linen 
cloth with up to 30 threads to a square of 
5 millimeters to a side; alkaloids and 
their compounds, such as aconitin, atro- 
pin, cocaine, codeine, and emetine; ni- 
trate of ammonium, sodium cyanide; 
cod-liver oil; Prussian and ultramarine 
blue; galvanized iron and steel sheets, 
aluminum in bars or sheets; meters for 
water, gas, oil (excluding drinking-water 
meters); conveying machines; hoes, 
picks, pickaxes, rakes, and spades, with- 
out handles; steam boilers (including 
super-heaters and economizers) weigh- 
ing more than 3,000 gross kilograms; 
semaphores and signaling material; as- 
bestos in fiber, paste, or powder, and 
made-up for packing; leather bands for 
bats and caps; scales, steelyards, and 
dynamo-meters, automatic, for weigh- 
ing from 2 to 50 kilograms, and larger 
ones for weighing persons (on the scales 
the rate of duty bound was higher than 
the duty in effect when the agreement 
was negotiated, but was increased up to 
the bound rate on October 1, 1947). (See 


paragraph below on Chilean tariff in- 
creases of October 1, 1947.) 

Following close upon the termination 
of the negotiations at Geneva, and 1 
month before the signing of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on Oc- 
tober 30, 1947, the Chilean Government 
increased its rates of duty on more than 
1,100 tariff items, 437 items being in- 
creased by about one-third and 669 items 
by varying amounts averaging 80 per- 
cent increases.° About one-third of the 
tariff items on which Chile had made 
concessions, either reductions or bind- 
ings of the rates of duty, were included 
in the tariff increases of October 1, 1947. 
When the Chilean schedule of conces- 
sion is put in force, the increased rates 
of October 1, 1947, on the concession 
items will be superseded by the lower 
concession rates for imports from coun- 
tries which are parties to the Geneva 
Agreement. 


Of Chief Interest to Chile 


The tariff concessions made by the 
United States of major interest to Chile 
include: 50 percent reductions in the 
duties on peaches and nectarines, green, 
ripe, or in brine, imported during the 
period between December 1 and May 31, 
inclusive; melons (other than water- 
melons and cantaloupes) imported dur- 
ing the period between December 1 and 
May 31, inclusive; fruits in their natural 
state n. e. s.; dried beans (other than 
red kidney beans); lentils; and dried 
peas. 

On dried red kidney beans the United 
States import duty was reduced by one- 
third; on onions by 30 percent; and on 
split peas by 20 percent. 

The United States duty of three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound on garlic 
was bound against increase. 

The following products, all exempt 
from United States import duty, were 
bound on the duty-free list: Regulus of 
copper ore and block or coarse copper, 
and cement copper, old copper fit only 
for remanufacture, copper scale, clip- 
pings from new copper, and copper in 
plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, not manufac- 
tured or specially provided for; soap 
bark or quillai and other barks; un- 
dressed nutria furs; guano; crude potas- 
sium-sodium nitrate mixtures; crude 
iodine; iron ore; sodium nitrate; and 
ores and crude metals provided for in 
the United States Tariff Act of 1930, 
when imported for smelting or refining, 
and export. 

In addition to the above customs 
tariff concessions the United States also 
made a reduction of 50 percent in the 
import-excise tax on copper-bearing 
ores and concentrates; articles provided 


*For announcement of the Chilean tariff 
increases of October 1, 1947, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 18, 1947. 
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for in paragraphs 316, 380, 381, 387, 1620, 
1634, 1657, 1658, or 1659 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930; all other articles dutiable 
under the Tariff Act of 1930, in chief 
value of copper (‘including copper in 
alloys); and articles containing 4 per- 
cent or more of copper by weight but 
not in chief value thereof. 

It should be noted that while the ne- 
gotiations with Chile were going on at 
Geneva, United States Public Law No. 42 
approved on April 29, 1947, removed the 
whole of the import-excise tax on copper, 
with the exception of copper sulfate, for 
the period from April 30, 1947, to March 
31, 1949, inclusive. 


Effective Date 


The Chilean Schedule of Tariff Con- 
cessions is expected to become effective 
as soon as Chile can comply with pro- 
cedures required by its Constitution and 
laws. The United States tariff conces- 


sions on products of major interest to 
Chile will also be put into effect at that 
time. 
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(Continued from p. 10) 


Monasisle). Specifications: 30 inches wide, 
84 ounces or 9 to 10 ounces per yard, 20,000 
yards a month. Firm has agent in New York 
only; now desires agents for various other 
sections in United States. Goods may be 
inspected at premises of New York agent 
Mr. Frank McGovern, 23-25 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York 10, New York. 
45. Sweden.—Bolinder & Gustavsson 
(manufacturer), 


AB 
Vasagatan 46, Stockholm, 
seeks exclusive sales agent for industrial 
vacuum cleaners, 200 units each month 
available for export. An illustrated leaflet 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


46. Belgium—Anciennes Usines Em. Def- 
faux, S. A. (importer), 15, Rue Saint Martin, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations for soy- 
bean, coconut and fish oils and fatty acids, 
tallow; and lard oil. Firm prefers coconut oil 
and coconut-oil fatty acids of Philippine 
and Siamese origin. 

47. Belgium—Etablissements Doucy (man- 
ufacturer), 34 Rue des Haies, Marcinelle, de- 
sires purchase quotations for 2,000 kilo- 
grams annually of odorless solvents glycol 
byproduct, for dissolving food extracts. Firm 
requests samples 

48. Belgium—Société Europenne des Me- 
taux et Aciers Spéciaux Eurometal, S. P. R. L 
(importer), 1 Rue des Fories, Liege, desires 
purchase quotations for 120 tons of stain- 
less-steel sheets (thickness 1.5 to 3 mm. or 
between), cold laminated, smooth surface 
for polishing, for manufacturing spoons, 
forks, and knives. Specifications: (a) with 
Cr 15 percent approximate, (b) with Cr 12 
percent—Ni 12 percent approximate, (c) with 
Cr 18 percent—Ni 8 percent approximate, (d) 
other compositions for the manufacture of 
tableware. 
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Reparations News 
I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


serial 


numb Plan 


name Locatio 


1082 Deutsche Messaparate Ce Hamburg-I 
B/s/461 ellschaft horn 
1117 Buessing N. A. G. Flugm Querun 
B/S 302 enwerke G. m. b. H Brauns 
1558 Pyrotechnische Laborato- | Dorstet 
B/S/140 rium W. Norre 
1619 Gontermann-Peipers A. G Siegen 
B/s 79 Hain Department 
Lf] Hermes, Rob., G. m. b. H Solingen 
B/S Os 
1606 Boecher Hern Ma Koeln-Kalk 
B/S/159 schinenfabrik 
1698 J Brand Duishu I 
B/S/161 born 
1649 A. Budich Ciladbeck 
B/S /162 
1724 \V. Grasse Rheme-Mir 
B/S/189 
731 Hammelrath & Schwert Du lor 
B/S/197 
1732 Hugo Ha k Rode rohe 
B/S 10s 
1743 Indapp J. Volp v ! 
B/S/20 
1780 Khe Kk \ \ \ 
B/S 24 Ruhfu 
17u9 = 4 ki & ( \\ 
B/S/269 . 
1825 H uth & | k B hw 
B/S 404 

The inventories for these plants are 


available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of These plants have been 
declared available for reparations but 
have not been allocated by the Allied 
Control Authority. American business 
firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
purchase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 


sale. 


ment. Such expressions of interest 
should be forwarded to the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by April 
30, 1948. 


in 


neat 


hwe 


el 


for peacetime production in the follow. 
ing 15 war and industrial plants declare 
available for reparation from Germany 
have been received by the Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce: 


Plant r production of aero engine Inc 
plant previou Instailed in under 


lud ng th 
eround work 





dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the Foreron 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947. 
communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 


or 


II. CORRECTIONS 


The Reparations News appearing in 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 


March 27, 1948, should be corrected as 
follows: 
Delete Substitute 
3131 1725 
B’S/190 B'S. 190 
3256 1764 
B/S 230 B S/230 
The Reparations News appearing in 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of April 
3, 1948, should be corrected as follows: 





Delete Substitute 
For further information concerning 3193 1833 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- B/S 484 B'S 484 
49. Netherlands—Was de Wit N. V. (im- turers of fruit-tree netting One sample 
porter, wholesaler, exporter), 30 Geestbrug- of the netting desired is available on a loan 


Kade, Rijswijk near The Hague, seeKs quo- 
tations for the following wazes: Crude bees- 
waxes, guaranteed pure; high-quality micro- 
crystalline waxes (colors and melting points 
should be stated); semirefined and fully re- 
fined paraffine and other mineral waxes in 
bags, guaranteed pure, and in all melting 
points, especially the higher ones, colors in 
yellow, amber, white, brown, and black 

50. Pakistan—A. B. Akram & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter), 12 Dinga Singh Buildings, 
The Mall, Lahore, seeks quotations for one 
steam-driven paper mill capable of produc- 
ing 20 tons of newsprint every 24 hours 

51. Union of South Africa—E. Wille & 
Sons, P. O. Box 20, Ficksburg, Orange Free 
State, wishes to contact American manufac- 


Intelligence Branch, 
Washington 25 


basis from Commercial 
Department of 
D. C 
World 
pared 


Commerce 


Trade Directory Report being pre- 


Agency Opportunities 


Jules Vermast 
Eecloo, seeks 


52. Belgium—Tannerie 
(tannery), 64 rue de la Station 
agency for bor calf leather 

53. Canada—I. H. Leff Co. (jobber and 
manufacturer), Riverside Drive at Hutton 
Road, London, Ontario, desires representa- 
tion for electric wiring supplies 

54. France—Besnard & Huchot (sales 
agent), 2 bis Avenue de Verdun, Blois (Loir 
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TRADE-MARK APPLICATIONS % 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 











: 7 7 rt - . — Te Date of 
istration of the following trade-marks — Class No. and product publi 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- cation 
position must be filed within 60 days from 

. . 1948 
the date of publication: Superball {6—Outer wearing apparel (cloth- | Mar. 6 
ing, shoes, hats, knit goods, 
stockings, and unspecified) 
Date of {49—CGames and toys of all kinds. 
Trad Class No. and product publi ttt — Pag ners 
mark cation apparel exciusively tor sports, 
Nacional 38—-Paper, for writing, binding, Do. 
and drawing of all kinds, Other 
1918 paper manufactures (not in- 
let Berg 1! Animaland vegetal foodstufl Mar. ¢ cluded in other classes 
preserved or not Ingredient 
for foods and preparation 
ubstane for the same pur » . P . 
pose, preserved or not Panama.—The following applications 
Tenax-F ae tr ce ioe li for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
were i 1OL ine Get othe 
lasses lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
innboard S-Paper, for writing, binding, 0 Aas d ; 
— ind drawing of all kinds, Other noted. Opposition must be made within 
22 ap eng ol alles £0 days from the date of publication: 
Real { Natural and. artificial min Do 
eral water not included in 
ther classe Date of 
Arg 4-—-S natural or artificial Deo Prad k es lit bli- 
varn or thread rade-mMark ommodity beer 0d 
Bomber 11~Animal and vegetal food Do cation 
tutfs preserved or not, Ingre 
ents for foods and prepara 19/8 
conor nt palis agaagay Corona Confections of all| Feb. 19 
. Baan caer Regie yee Ste = ; kinds 
Elvy = ~vet 4 st i xinds, man oo v Fumite Insecticides and dis Do 
i < ne : ro Mmnical, Or aVialo infectants 
7 ht athe OO . A Renaud Paris 1817 loilet preparations Do 
Nore a eee Frettins ; c Do Superior Portland Ce Portland cement, plas- Do 
ousehold use itting and 
perforating instrument ind ment ver, Ot 
erie aceant nares of ras Laxaliver Chemical preparations Do 
“hing ewe ae used in medicine 
a ' tt _— ik ty se ind pharmacy 
ld ae re “slo oar ct " ra D (Representing t black Small nets, threads, Do 
tris " oe lwse re sear } ee } oO band; in the center cords, ribbons, laces, 
be ! R : ni mere i black and whit« tulles, tissues and 
on get he sess fea sir D circle with the trimmings, of silk, 
Giv. renat aa cagipepees i cackcanoas Do letters DMC in linen, wool, jute, 
i ‘ Ciasmioat wabatasn oe white rayon, et 
~_ mnie ed, marae song» du , . Colonnade with en 
inalyses, research, pho graving : 
tography, and as anticorrosives Various small bells 
Chemical substances and other in black 
preparations for use in medicins DMC and number & 
and in phaser’. Vactinakand stamped many times 
Fp : fare F ne in madicing with lines drawn 
i in pharma . = through 
’ : ‘ Letters DMC in 
one (Chemical bstance ed fo ‘ 
: : int ulture - i hort “ult ak - black on white back 
terinary, and sanitary pur- ground 
& Cher), seeks agency for food products, 59. Italy—Mario Sola (sales agent), 89 Via 


meat and 
agricultural tools 
55. France J 


fish conserves powdered muk, and 


Boucher & J. Noirot (manu- 


facturer, wholesaler, retailer) 11-13 rue 
Clotilde-Gaillard, Montreuil (Seine), seeKs 
agency for saw blades for mechanical metal 


Saws 

56. France Bernard & 
160 rue de Paris, Charen- 
seeks representation for motor 
Firm possesses mixing facilities but de- 
Sires to sell under American name with origi- 
nal packaging facilities 
for 60 tons 

57. France—Paul Porte (manufacturers’ 
agent), 26 rue Auguste Comte, Lyons, desires 
to procure an agency for an American manu- 


Etablissements 
Pages (wholesaler ) 
ton (Seine) 
oils 


Possesses storage 


facturer of general textile equipment and 
machinery 
58. Italy—Carlo Moscatelli (sales agent), 


44 Via Ippolito d’Aste, Genoa, seeks agency 
for tertiles, dry goods, and hosiery. 


April 17, 1948 


Bramante, Turin, desires agency for special 
steels for industrial purposes 
60. Netherlands Handelsonderneming 


Koha (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
44-58 Aelbrechtskade, Rotterdam, seeks 
agency for first-class surgical and hospital 


rubber goods; and plastic surgical bandages 
(a new product to replace plaster-of-paris 
bandages ) 


Trade Lists Available 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Manu- 
facturers—Belgium 


Artificial-Limb Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Greece. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Bird-Nest Exporters—Malayan Federation. 

Bottle-Cap Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Belgium. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Italy. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Colombia. 
Coin-Operated Vending-Machine Import- 
ers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Brazil. 

Dairy Industry—Australia. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Siam. 

Essential-Oil 
Guatemala. 

Freight Forwarders 
Brokers—India. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Honduras. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Spain. 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Argentina. 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Honduras. 

Hide and Skin Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium. 

Hide and Skin Importers and Dealers— 
Malayan Federation. 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Store Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Colombia. 

Ice Plants—Iran. 

Ice Plants—New Zealand. 

Ice Plants—Spain. 

Incandescent - Lamp 
Spain. 

Jewelery Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Spain. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Portugal. 

Leather Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Tunisia. 

Leather-Glove Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Lime Burning Plants—Netherlands. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Greece. 

Meat-Packing, Sausage, 
gium. 

Mechanical Rubber-Goods Importers and 
Dealers—Sweden. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Austria. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Spain. 

Office Supply and Equipment 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refineries, and 
Exporters—-Ceylon. 

Parchment Lamp-Shade Manufacturers— 
Netherlands 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Den- 
mark. 

Prefabricated-House 


Producers and Exporters— 


and Customhouse 


Manufacturers — 


and Casings—Bel- 


Importers and 


Importers 


Manufacturers — 


Brazil. 
Quarries—Greece. 
Radios and Radio-Equipment Importers 


and Dealers—British Malaya. 


Radios and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Raw-Cotton Importers, Dealers, and 
Brokers—Belgium. 

Raw-Cotton Importers, Dealers, Brokers, 
and Agents—Spain. 

Sawmills—-Canada. 

Wig and Toupee Makers—lItaly. 


Tanneries——Netherlands Indies. 

Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus and 
Equipment Manufacturers—United Kingdom. 

Textile Industry—Denmark. 

Textile Industry—Peru. 

Textile Shuttle Manufacturers—China. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Haiti. 


w 
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dicted that Pakistan’s financial system is 
on the verge of collapse by proposing a 
balanced budget for the 1948-49 fiscal 
year ending March 31. In order to bal- 
ance the budget, however, the tax struc- 
ture inherited from prepartitioned Brit- 
ish India and the recent Pakistan export 
duties on raw jute and raw cotton must 
be retained and new taxes must be in- 
stituted. The new taxes proposed were 
passed by the Legislative Assembly early 
in March and provide for a central sales 
tax, export duties on hides and skins and 
cottonseed, and increases of the import 
duties on sugar; sugar candy; leather 
cloth; saddlery; beer, wines, and spirits; 
drugs containing spirits; cigarettes and 
tobacco; automobiles; wireless sets; and 
kerosene. Postal rates are also to be in- 
creased. 

Estimated gross revenue in 1948-49, 
after the new taxes, is placed at 897,300,- 
000 rupees and expenditures at 896,800,- 
000 rupees to leave a small surplus of 
500,000 rupees. The deficit in the pres- 
ent fiscal year ending on March 31 is 
placed at 234,100,000 rupees. Since the 
cash balances of the Government of 
Pakistan were estimated to amount to 
443 200,000 rupees at the end of March 
1948 the financial position of Pakistan 
based on these figures is indeed hopeful. 

In presenting the budget the Finance 
Minister proposed to set up a reserve 
“State” bank of Pakistan as soon as 
negotiations with the Government of 
India have been completed. ‘(See item 
“India and Pakistan” in this issue.) He 
suggested that the bank should have a 
paid-up capital of 30,000,000 rupees, of 
which 51 percent would be owned by the 
Government and 49 percent would be 
open to public subscription. 

Regarding industrial policy, the Fi- 
nance Minister said that private enter- 
prise would play a big and rightful part. 
Although some industries will be na- 
tionalized, others will be left to private 
enterprise, some being run jointly by the 
public and the State. He proposed to 
set up an Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion to assist the establishment of 
industries. 

Pakistan’s many schemes of develop- 
ment require substantial capital, vast 
quantities of capital goods, and ade- 
quate technical skill. Referring to these, 
the Finance Minister said: “That we 
have to go to the outside world to obtain 
these is, in my view, essential if we are 
effectively to reconstruct the economic 
and financial life of Pakistan.” He ad- 
vocated that the employment of foreign 
capital be subject in some cases to neces- 
sary safeguards designed to secure par- 
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ticipation of Pakistanis in the capital 
structure and management of new en- 
terprises. The Finance Minister, added, 
however, that international finance is not 
“sentimental.” Pakistanis should satisfy 
both themselves and the outside world 
that they are doing all that is possible 
to stabilize Pakistan’s financial system 
and cut out all avenues of wasteful 
expenditure. 

The Central Government announced 
in the middle of February the sale of four 
types of Pakistan bonds without limit as 
to amount or as to closing date of sale, 
ranging in interest rates from 12 to 3 
percent, depending on maturity. The 
Finance Minister has said that the money 
received from these loans would be used 
only for productive schemes. Although 
no Official information has been available, 
newspaper reports say that 100,000,000 
rupees have so far been subscribed. 

An agreement has been reached with 
Britain on the amounts of the sterling 
balances to be released for the first half 
of 1948. Pakistan will receive in its cur- 
rent account £14,000,000, of which £3,- 
300,000 may be drawn in any currency. 
An additional £6,000,000 will be available 
for approved capital transactions such as 
the transfer of private savings of Brit- 
ish nationals from Pakistan to Britain 
or the purchase of British surplus prop- 
erty in Pakistan. 

Although the long-expected import 
licensing practice relative to the United 
States and other hard-currency coun- 
tries has not as yet been finalized, cer- 
tain developments have taken place in 
the field of commercial policy. The 
Finance Minister in his budget speech 
pointed out that the amount of dollars 
and hard currencies made available 
under the above-mentioned sterling bal- 
ance agreement would fall far short of 
Pakistan’s requirements and would re- 
quire a considerable cut in imports from 
hard-currency areas. Exports to India 
of many goods considered essential to 
the economy of Pakistan have been put 
under export license. In imposing this 
impediment to the flow of trade the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan has stated, however, 
that bona fide transit trade from foreign 
countries to India will not be hindered. 
The general export licensing practice has 
been systemized (see the following item 
“Tariffs and Trade Controls”). Many 
articles, which for the most part are im- 
port goods, may not be exported at all 
and many articles which are normally ex- 
ported in large volume from Pakistan are 
placed under export license. Some of 
these latter articles are subject to sub- 
stantial revenue producing export duties. 
The export duty on raw cotton from 
Pakistan was increased from 40 to 60 
rupees per bale of 400 pounds on Febru- 
ary 23. In view of the high world price 
prevailing on raw cotton the Government 
of Pakistan took this step to draw to the 
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good will and prosperity. It is recom. 
mended that similar exhibitions be estab. 
lished in the United States in Several] 
strategic cities, such exhibits to include 
import products as well as exportable 
goods.” 





—— 


exchequer any profits which may arise 
from the removal of ceiling prices. 

In order to further encourage the ex. 
port of raw jute from the port of Chit- 
tagong, the Government of Pakistan, 
late in February, stated that additiona] 
licenses against destinational quotas for 
jute would be entertained, and prefer- 
ence would be given to exports destined 
for the United States and other hard- 
currency countries. (On March 16 it 
was announced that raw jute shipped 
from Chittagong to the United States 
and other hard-currency areas would pe 
exempt from export licensing through 
June 30, 1948.) 

In order to push forward plans for 
industrialization, the Government of 
Pakistan has set up a Cabinet Economie 
Committee to make decisions on issues 
submitted to it by the Development 
Board and the Planning Advisory Board, 
planning bodies set up early in Janu- 
ary A Ministry of Economic Affairs 
also was set up as of March 1 under the 
Finance Minister. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ITEMS PLACED UNDER Export LICENSE; 
ITEMS PROHIBITED FROM EXPORTATION 


many items 

tation and 
others are mad ibject to an export license, 
has been put into eff y the Government 
of Pakistan. The prohi 1 list is composed 
of products which e not manufactured in 
Pakistan or are manufactured in quantities 
much below requirements. The items under 
export license are made up of products fall- 
ing under the above description and of many 
important products normally exported in 
large volume from Pakistan, such as hides, 
skins, oilseeds, raw cotton, raw jute, and 
bones 


A new export policy, whereby 


are totally pre hibited fr n 


Although no reason for this action is given 
in the announcement, it is believed that the 
object is to retain control of products con- 
sidered essential to the economy of the 
country 

Information concerning the items under 
export control may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 





The registration of left-hand-drive ve- 
hicles has been banned in the Orange 
Free State, Union of South Africa, be- 
ginning on January 1, 1948. 
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